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News-stand Knowledge 


E ourselves accumulate magazines and 
W newspapers from the innumerable way- 

side shrines of the written word that 
bloom with particular luxuriance, near city subway 
and elevated entrances and railroad terminals, in 
all the colors of exotic horticultural exhibits. News- 
stands quicken our pulses with signals of romance, 
fret our working-day with half-remembered mes- 
sages caught on the run. In the evening, last 
through the gate for the five-fifteen, we settle down 
upon dusty plush or grimed rattan, with spoil 
snatched from their bounteous counters. We relax 
and unfold the evening paper. 

Recently we began a desultory investigation of 
our news-stand knowledge. We found first: that 
through a month of evenings we had achieved a 
close acquaintance with various cartoonists’ charac- 
ters. We had followed them closely through triv- 
jal episode after trivial episode. ‘There was a car 
salesman, a movie actress, a stenographer, an errand 
boy, a henpecked husband, a whole dramatis per- 
sonae of small domestic doings and practical-joke 
affairs that had become part and ‘parcel to us of life 
as we observed it, unconsciously influencing our ideas 
of humor, decent conduct, and the constant folly 
of many human aspirations. 

Then the newspaper rustled to the floor and we 
picked up a current magazine. Avoiding an ar- 
ticle on ruins in Cambodia, we read at the bottom 
of one page a short poem éntitled “Travail” or 
else “Travel” or else “Tearful.” Some hours 
later we spent ten perfectly good minutes trying 
to recollect which. The poem didn’t say much. 
It said the author felt badly. But we didn’t see 
what we could do about it. So we read a short 
story called “Cabbage Roses,” and then we read 
another called “The Underslung Car.” And 
that’s all we remember of them, save that in both 
the man gets the girl or the girl gets the man. Then 
we skimmed through an article on why nobody goes 
to church and another on why things are changing, 
if they are changing, and if they aren’t changing 
why they’re not—and what things. 

So much for a higher type of magazine that re- 
tails for anywhere from 35 to 50 cents a copy. 
But we have investigated the news-stands more thor- 
oughly than that. We have purchased magazines 
of specialized short stories: short stories all love, all 
about ghosts (and all alike); “‘true” story maga- 
zines, all about harrowing, intimate predicaments, 
full of distressingly cheap revelations; moving 
picture magazines, all about the “silver sheet” and 
Kleig eyes, and the home life (what there is of it) 
of a thousand utterly famous screen luminaries; 


ven women’s magazines and children’s magazines; 


great weeklies of fabulous circulations, liberal week- 
lies of practically none, great gaudy monthly mag- 
azines in which many well-known authors inform 
the public of all the most intimate details of their 
lives. We have been, yol see, completely educated. 

What have we learned? We have learned that 
Joe of “Joe’s Car” met a man who pretended he 
had struck oil and did Joe out of $500; we have 
learned that Oswald Siosset, the author of “Brick- 
dust” has a charming home at Huntington, L. I., 
that Zara Arclight of the famous film, “Blazing 
Beauty,” is the third wife of Archie Castiron who 
was the fourth husband of, we forget whom; that 
Coolidge won; that detectives sometimes catch crim- 
inals but often don’t; all about radio sets; the latest 
Jests of the colyumists and the professional humor- 
ists; how to make a garden; how to make desserts; 
how to buy, build, or furnish a place in the country 
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A Ghost Speaks on the Styx 


By Joun DrinKWATER 


COULD not think that Time 
was old, 
So freshly did he wear 
His colors as the years were told 
When I was walking there. 


He knew no sad mortality 
Of promise or regret, 
Forever in virginity 
Of joy Time’s times were set. 


Now on your river from the shades, 
Boatman, a rumor comes 

Of one whose garland never fades, 
For all his martyrdoms. 


They call him Love; they chant his rhyme 
Even in Acheron; 
They call him Love—but he and Time, 


Your ferryman, are one. 
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what people who have recently been Abroad think 
of it Abroad; what people who have not been Abroad 
think of it anyway; that short story characters are 
constantly in trouble; what English writers will al- 
ways be “featured” in our magazines; that you 
shouldn’t live beyond your income—things like that, 
a mass of dubious data mixed with fragments of 
fact and fancy from too many sources, and in too 
constant a bombardment, to be classified or assimi- 
lated. 

It is a strange condition of affairs, for all about 
one, had one time to select the best, there is written 
matter—an article here, a story there, a poem some- 
where else that might prove of actual value. 

But we are not writing a diatribe; we are merely 
indicating a situation. For we ourselves are an,in- 


veterate newspaper and magazine reader, and we 
shall probably die with all our sinful periodical pre- 
dilections upon us. 
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The Elusive Art 


By MaxweE.ui BopENHEIM 
Powers would seem to be the roadhouse in 


which otherwise decent and deserving intelli- 

gences abandon their discernments and re- 
serves and become as formless, gushing, and undis- 
criminating as adolescents taking their first swig of 
brandy. In this hallowed tavern the regulations 
have always been to make a great deal of militant 
noise—the stirring “war-poem” and call to arms, 
in which Britannia is exhorted to govern the waves 
and France to grasp the sword dropped by her past, 
feminine crusader—or to pound away at one series 
of entranced, reverent lies about your country— 
merrie, green old England, and hardy, canny, kilt- 
flaunting Scotland, and swashbuckling, romantic, 
languorous Spain—or to banish the depths of thought 
and exile the subtleties of emotion with the pleasant- 
ries and graces of rhythmical sound—or to become 
awe-stricken and prostrate before concepts such as 
God, feminine virginity, mountains, and the con- 
stellations in the sky—or to become tender and 
rhapsodical when confronted by the trees and 
flowers of nature, or to express love and hatred 
without qualms or qualifications, or to find a sub- 
merged, indefinable beauty in struggling masses of 
human beings. The list could be interminably ex- 
tended but thé task becomes halted by despair. 


Poetry has near.) always been a respite in which 
men and women could leave the colder and more 
detailed insights of prose, and the slow strippings 
of psychology, and the less popular afflictions and 
vagaries of emotion, and revert to a comparative 
childhood, with a tum-te-tum-te-tum outburst of 
sound and a return to simpler beliefs. Otherwise 
intelligent men and women become nebulous dream- 
ers and negligent thinkers when they resort to poetry, 
and the reason is that poetry has been regarded as a 
false and lenient seductress. It was considered quite 
permissible to say something in a poem that would 
be regarded as silly and laughably credulous if. it 
were expressed in prose, and the superstition arose 
that poetry could'only be a recess of fervid illusions 
and common, reiterated escapes from life (“Up to 
your starry heights I send these trembling rhymes”). 


st SF SF 


Poetry had its birth in warriors and old men who 
sang to readjust their cruel, fleeting, and harried 
lives, with boasting and hopeful sounds, or with a 
brave recognition of death and impermanence, and 
in women who consoled themselves for the mono- 
theme of sexual submission. As long as it was 
wedded to formal music and chants, in sagas, folk- 
songs, and ballades, its words merely rounded out 
the melody of the-zither, and lute, and three-stringed 
harp, and they were not solely decisive factors. 
When it began to appear on the printed page, how- 
ever, the real musical accompaniment vanished and 
was replaced by a myth to the effect that the words 
themselves could invoke song. A new kind of 
“music” was conceived by men and women whose 
hearts and brains wanted an imaginary melody to 
soothe their bruised and minute existences. ‘This 
“music” is in reality like a pitiful, trivial, sing-song 
mouth-harp in comparison with the art of the sym- 
phony and sonata composer. abetted by orchestras of 
one hundred and ten men, and even a single vio- 
linist or pianist can make the most lyrical poem seem 
wan and inadequate, as far as its “music” is con- 
cerned. Still, a belief in the existence of this latter 
“music” extends and welcomes the pleading, emo- 
tional dishonesty in mankind. 

For the above reason, most men and women 
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change their skins and perceptions whenever they 
read or fashion poetry. The philosopher leaves his 
grapple with icy, exquisitely balanced thoughts and 
writes relative nursery-rhymes about loyalty between 
men, and the glittering importance of stars, and the 
glints in his lady’s hair (witness the poetic effusions 
of a philosopher as great as Santayana); and the 
intricately mathematical scientist sits in his library 
and adores Kipling, and Robert Service, and Will- 
iam Cullen Bryant; and the artist heals his zsthetic 
trepidations with the soft, circumscribed drivels of 
Whittier and Alfred Noyes. You could question 
ten philosophers, scientists, and painters at random, 
and nine out of the ten would reveal nothing but 
dislike and indifference for poets of the least subtlety, 
intellect and skepticism. ‘They would tell yqu that 
these latter men were not poets and had failed to 
achieve the musical, heaft-clutching charm which 
constitutes the fundamental of all verse. The actual 
reason would be, however, that the naiveté and hope 
within these people, side-tracked and often maligned 
in their more serious expressions, had leaped upon 
poetry as a last chance for unashamed existence! 

The prevailing attitude toward poetry bobs up in 
all parts of the literary field, from ultra-conserva- 
tive to ultra-radical, and it is beautifully illustrated 
in the reception given to a recent, ultra-radical poet 
named Mr. E. E. Cummings. Conservative and 
liberal critics have singled Mr. Cummings out as 
the one bard among the experimentalists whose work 
was entitled to survive, in spite of its mangled 
punctuations, dubious or disregarded grammar, small 
*’s,” and lines weirdly broken up for a purpose 
visible only to the author. Why has Mr. Cummings 
been scolded and yet acclaimed by all of these cau- 
tious gentry? Because, underneath all of his fran- 
tic tricks of printed form, and all of his irrelevant 
darings at the expense of capital letters, and all of 
his subconscious philanderings appropriated (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) from James Joyce, and 
all of his perversely capering adjectives and adverbs, 
he is an arrant sentimentalist, and a simple lyricist, 
and a poet replete with emotional confidences and 
blindnesses. Gleefully doffing his disguises, vari- 
ous critics have hailed him for what he is and for 
what they insist that poetry must be, while, when 
they are confronted by experimental poets who are 
actually intellectual, ‘and coldly thoughtful, and 
emotionally subtle at the partial sacrifice of “music,” 
these critics instantly become derogatory ard intol- 
erant. ‘They can excuse whims of punctuation, but 
not idiosyncrasies and plots that leap from the nim- 
ble depths of the mind, or emotions that deliberately 
scan each other. 





The Future of Rhyme 


By Louis UNTERMEYER 


OWEVER variously the dictionaries define 
it, the word “rhyme” to the English reader 


means merely an identically matched 
vowel-sound followed—if followed at all—by the 
same consonants but (and herein lies the entire trick 
of the rhymer’s limited technic) preceded by a dif- 
ferent consonantal sound. ‘Thus lie and sigh, dark 
and lark, singing and bringing are “true” rhymes. 
Any attempt to vary the exactness of this combina- 
tion of initial difference and concluding coincidence 
has been either belittled or openly condemned. But 
it is the intellect which has fixed this limitation, not 
the ear. It is obvious that the sensitive ear, listen- 
ing to the pairing of words as it listens to music, 
takes pleasure in the coupling, repetition and vari- 
ance of certain sounds—a pleasure that has little 
relation to the rules. Once realizing this fact, it 
seems necessary not only to allow for a few inno- 
vations that will extend the scope of rhyme but to 
change the definition entirely. 

Without attempting to formulate a comprehensive 
analysis, I think it safe to say that a rhyme is a 
matching of two balanced sounds which have a com- 
mon base (either in the vowels or the consonants) 
but a contrasting structure. It is in the balance that 
the rhyme is determined, in the equal distribution of 
weight—-whether the common sound occurs at the 
beginning or the end of the word. For example, 
late and light are (in this broader definition of the 
term) as musically matched, as concordant, in short, 
as truly rhymed—as Jate and fate. Even the peda- 
gogues of poetry have been aware of these subtle 
divisions in variance and, instead of recognizing the 
power of rhyme to extend its borders, have attempted 


to solve the complexity by a still more complex as- 
semblage of. evasions. ‘Thus such natural if un- 
orthodox pairs as have and grave, earth and hearth, 
wound (a hurt) and sound (all of them in common 
use for four centuries) have been contemptuously 
classified as “sight-rhymes.” Meadow and shadow, 
heaven and even, breath and faith (equally hallowed 
by tradition) are explained as “near-rhyme” or, in 
the case of together and wither (beloved by the 
Elizabethans), “false-rhyme.” The more radical 
variations proved still more puzzling. Crown and 
crag is “alliteration”; aging and fading is “asson- 
ance”; clash and clasp is “alliterative assonance”; 
grain and groan is “dissonance.” It must be plain 
to any but a tone-deaf listener that all these are not 
merely exceptional or discordant notes but pleasingly 
contrasting ones. It is from this very shifting of 
similarity and difference, of partial identity and con- 
trast that all of rhyme derives its magic. Forget 
the false distinctions and you have a body of poetry 
enriched by a finesse of rhyme; a web of half-tones 
and flashes of new colors, in which harmonies like 
youngest and strongest, famine and women, ready 
and body have a spell as great as the norm which has 
been in vogue for more than five hundred years. 
In fact, these departures are more provocative to 
the modern ear as rhyme than the accepted ringing 
of the same bells. Firstly, because the pairing of 
the exact final sounds, being limited to a few dozen 
changes, has been accomplished so often that the ear, 
anticipating the obvious, has lost the sensation of 
surprise with which it was first arrested and which 
is the very element of rhyme. Secondly, the “per- 
fect rhyme,” acting like a perfect cadence in music, 
has a conclusiveness, a reiterated emphasis so strong 
that it tends to act as a full-stop. 
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The musical analogy sharply reminds one how 
rapidly the tonal art has progressed in comparison 
with its verbal imitator. There was a time when 
music was little more than a regular alternation 
between dominant, subdominant and tonic chords. 
Today even the academic composer freely employs 
suspensions, deceptive cadences, the occasional clash 
of cacophony—every stimulating device, in short, 
which he has learned, not from his books of har- 
mony, but from the receptivity of the human ear. 
Poetry, on the other hand, either dispenses with 
rhyme altogether or clings fast to the one type of it 
which became standardized five centuries ago. 

This attitude appears again whenever professors 
of any kind try their hand at verse. As I write 
these lines a volume of poems by Mr. J. E. Spingarn 
rests upon the table. A sophisticated, hard, sure 
critic of literature and critical methods, and an in- 
telligent exponent of Benedetto Croce’s theories on 
creative criticism, Mr. Spingarn reveals a burnished, 
chilly efficient mind in his prose, and yet this same 
man has written verses that drip with almost boyish 
confusions and confessions, “spring passions” that 
trip ecstatically and to no avail, and sweet reprisals 
on thought. The astute critic changes to a man who 
writes: 


Oh song of birds, and flowers fair to see! 
Why should I thirst for far off Eden isles, 
When I may hear her discourse melody, 

And bask, a dreamer, in her dreamy smiles? 


The lines are in such gigantic contrast to Mr. 
Spingarn’s critical ability that one might believe 
that I was a prevaricator unless he turned to the vol- 
ume of verse in question and read the exact quota- 
tion, and other, even more inferior ones. ‘The same 
startling discrepancy can also be noticed in the verse 
of other professors such as John Erskine and Will- 
iam Ellery Leonard, and William Alexander Percy. 
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Poetry, to most men, is, alas, a palpitating, 
rhythmical opportunity to become warmly and pas- 
sionately stupid, to replenish the torn dreams of 
their youth, and to snuggle shamefacedly with the 
illusions and faiths which they have seen life spit 
upon, and to desert the keenness of their thoughts for 
a fling with promising, fair-faced emotions. These 
men will always detest or barely tolerate the intel- 
lectual, carefully costumed, nonchalantly emotional 
poet, who grins at the lacerations and appeals within 
his heart, and will always contend that he is. dese- 
crating the lilting witcheries of poetry. Yet with- 
out this intellectual bard the art of poetry would 
remain stationary, worn, uncritical of itself, and 
chained to a “music” which is musical only in the 
imagination and desire of its listeners. 











Motion Picture Art 


THE SOUL OF THE MOVING PICTuRg. 
By Wa ter S. Bioem. Translated from the 
German by ALLEN W. PorTERFIELD. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1924. $2.50, 


Reviewed by RaLtPH BLock 


HE movie is undoubtedly an art, if its class. 
ification as such is any consolation for per. 
sons who are still ashamed to confess their 

interest in it. But it is not the kind of art many 
kind hearted, but amazingly theoretical critics like 
to say itis. These gentleman have developed an ad- 
mirable body of zsthetic theory, establishing the va. 
lidity of a motion picture art which is as yet virtu- 
ally non-existent. It is moreover only vaguely re- 
lated—as a dream of desire is related to reality— 
to that banal if also living popular entertainment 
known as the movies. 


The movies, to borrow from Mr. Royal Cortis- 
soz, who does not like them, but still views them 
with cold justice, bear the same relation to what 
may some day be the art of motion, that the Italian 
Primitives bear to the modern art of painting, 
Moreover, since the movies, as an art in its Primj- 
tive stage, are still the disclosed consciousness of an 
audience rather than the visual manifestation of a 
new mechanism, they can be best observed as social 
phenomena, as the record of a people’s dream. They 
are the cave inscriptions of today’s machine age. 


After the long procession of zstheticians, which 
has included in its ranks Vachell Lindsay, Miinster- 
berg and Gilbert Seldes, it is a relief to find so 
practical a spokesman as Walter S. Bloem turns out 
to be. Although he writes in “The Soul of the 
Moving Picture,” as an observer of the German 
movie, his comment is testimony that crowd enter- 
tainment in modern times seeks a general level 
everywhere. His chief thesis holds as true in Amer- 
ica as in Germany and Sweden. 


The moving picture is an art based on feeling, and not 
on thought. It has to do with the emotions rather than 
with the intellect a moving picture is a feeling 
expressed through gestures, There is still much about this 
youthful art that is altogether misunderstood. Its real 
sources, the fountains of its life, are suspected, foreboded 
by only a few; nor are they recognized, when seen, by all, 


It is not surprising therefore to find the critic 
asserting that such a film as “Dr. Caligari” can 
only be regarded as a curiosity, valuable as an ex- 
periment showing the power of the motion camera 
over visual rhythm and pattern, but not in itself in 
the main stream of development. The exhibition of 
“The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari” in America, was 
the occasion for a good deal of metaphysical fustian, 
and sound criticism of it even at this late day ought 
to be welcomed. The psychic power of convention- 
alized and patterned appearance on the screen has 
already been recognized by American producers, and 
has been incorporated where themes have offered 
opportunities for such treatment; without violating 


that discretion which finds today’s film materials . 


“too simple, natural and human to endure any sort 
of studied or affected decoration.” 
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Despite much that is foreign in the author’s view- 
point, practical workers in America will find the 
book informing and illuminating. Bloem is not in- 
timately familiar with the American movie. He 
declares that “the American has not a shimmer of a 
conception of Dramatischer Aufbau; of dramatic 
composition he is innocent.” In truth the newest 
American pictures are as tightly constructed dramati- 
cally as the fare of the French and Anglo-Saxon 
theatre, when Sardou and Pinero held the boards, 
and expressionism was still in limbo. But his com- 
ments on practical matters are as valuable for us as 
they are for his own audience. He has already rec- 
ognized that pure pantomifne on the film is not en- 
tirely successful, but also that the words associated 
with visual motion take on an entirely new and as 
yet unmeasured quality. He is distrustful of the 
trick picture. “Art ceases when mechanismus be- 
gins to play a réle that can in any way be consid- 
ered creative or important.” He demands of the 
movie a basic constant rhythm running through “an 
unbroken and dazzling chain of episodes and pic- 
tures,” a rhythm still largely unknown to American 
pictures. Nevertheless he gives full credit to the 
American producer for the variety and vivacity of 
his scenes and to an activity of the camera which 


wraps every scene “in a spirited, glimmering, glit- — 
tering unrest, lifting even the most indifferent epi- — 


sode quite up above the shadow of tedium.” 
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Freudian Fiction 


JULIE CANE. By Harvey O’Hiccrns. 
York: Harper & Bros. 1924. $2. 


Reviewed by Horace B. LIveRIGHT 
I the Author’s Apology to “Not Guilty, A 


New 


Defense of the Bottom Dog,” Robert Blatch- 
ford writes: “I base this claim upon the self- 
evident and undeniable fact that man has no part 
in the creation of his own nature.” A little further 
in the book he says: “Briefly, then, heredity makes, 
and environment modifies, a man’s nature.” Of 
course, there was nothing startlingly new in Blatch- 
ford’s pronouncement, which was merely made as 
one of the premises in his economic syllogism. It is 
likely that Mr. O’Higgins has long since forgotten 
Blatchford in his absorption with Freud and his 
disciples. Nevertheless, he well might have placed 
Blatchford’s words on the fly leaf of his searching, 
compelling and important novel. 
Searching, Julie Cane assuredly is, for it uncan- 
nily plumbs the depths of more or less everyday and 
typical human motivations. Intensely absorbing, 
too, for its story; “Julie Cane” is such a swift- 
moving tale, that one puts it down, astonished that 
he has come to page 343, the last of a generously 
Jong novel. And to me, an especial delight is the 
fine technique which allows Mr. O’Higgins to use 
the new psychology, without either rubbing it in or 
becoming condescending to his readers or letting it 
dominate his peculiar and lovely sense of whimsy. 
The promise Mr. O’Higgins gives us in this 
his best work of a series of novels that may help 
to revolutionize not the style of our current fiction, 
but its content, is tq me of first-rate importance. I 
do not mean for an instant that Harvey O’Higgins 
isa pioneer in the field of fiction writers who have 
known their Freud and applied it, but I do feel 
that unlike D. H. Lawrence, Waldo Frank, Sher- 
wood Anderson, and many others who come to my 
mind, he is more truly serving his master. And if 
he continues to explain to his large audience, the 
whys and wherefores of human conduct, by writing 
about homely scenes and average people, as he has in 
“Julie Cane,” Mr. O’Higgins’s name will be placed 
high among those who are beginning to relegate to 
the back shelves the silly, harmful novel of cheap 


“Telease.”” 
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Almost everyone who reads the pages of this 
weekly, unquestionably already knows much about 
this little New Jersey grocer, his grim, repressed 
wife, whom he marries because she, like his mother, 
has red hair, and about Julie, the product of their 
(and their progenitors’) germ plasm and of her 
tnvironment. Mr. O’Higgins has dug one pit for 
himself. In speaking of the hero-villain of his story, 
Alan Birdsall, the author says: “Whatever he liked he 
was also impelled to seek a flaw in, out of a sort of 
jealousy, and hence he was by temperament a born 
critic.” My jealousy as a critic for Mr. O’Higgins’s 
artistic integrity and for the perfect relationship be- 
tween his fictional gift and his psychoanalytical pen- 
ttration, makes me ask him (and I hope that he will 
answer) not why the events recorded in the last 
fifty pages of his book happened, but why they hap- 
pened just as they did? It must be granted that the 
author almost perfectly develops Blatchford’s ideas 
and theories of the inescapable consequences of 
heredity and environment. But admitting his prem- 
ises and his happy conclusion, isn’t the conclusion 
much too carelessly and hurriedly and haphazardly 
urived at by this fine artist and good Freudian? 
And I wonder, too, at Alan’s marriage. Not at its 
happening but at its implied success. It is possible, 
though, that Mr. O’Higgins will in a later novel 
take Alan to Europe, where he will, undoubtedly, 
kill at least one person and very likely end in jail or 
Suicide, 

Such a minor stricture, though, must not be al- 
lowed to end the review of as fine a book as “Julie 

ane.” Any novelist who can in the scope of a 
book of average length infuse the breath of life 
Into so many men and women can afford to weary 
abit in his last few pages. It will take a long time 
to forget old man Cane, the embattled Jersey grocer, 
Poet, philosopher, tender and wise parent. Weighty 
tomes on education are appearing in ever increasing 
number but few have the stuff in them that Harvey 
O'Higgins has put into the reflections and expres- 
Sions of Julie’s father. And to be remembered al- 
Most as long is Alan Birdsall’s lovely, brave, foolish 
Mother. Many readers will hug to their hearts the 
Nn sisters, to whase school. Julie was rather 


. happen. 


_ “Balisand.” 


melodramatically introduced by well understood 
movie methods, but really Martha and Agnes have 
been met many times before in other books and are 
less important as examples of Mr. O’Higgins’s 
genius for creating people, not types, than Alice 
Carry’s father or Van Schreck or Phil Mordell. 
But how about Julie herself? I can only answer 
that anything short of a completely successful char- 
acterization would have been an artistic fatality. 
The thrill one experiences in her perfection is a real 
tribute to Harvey O’Higgins. And few authors 
have made their people to their readers more what 
they really are than has Harvey O’Higgins. This is 
the mark of genius that is stamped indelibly on this 
good book. 





Mystical Romance 


THE SLAVE SHIP. By Mary Jounsron. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1924. $2. 


Reviewed by Henry SEMEL CANBY 


E have four schools of historical novel- 

W ists here in the United States: the mere- 
ly romantic, the picturesque, the satiri- 

cally realistic, and a fourth which for want of a 
better name I shall call the prophetic. Sinclair 


Lewis and his fellow realists excellently illustrate 
the third category. In Mr. Hergesheimer’s “Bali- 





From “The Tragedy of Mr. Punch,” by Russell Thorndike 
and Reginald Arkell (Boni & Liveright) 


sand,” to which I shall have to refer later for com- 
parison, the American scene is interpreted by vivid 
pictures where ideas as well as circumstances are 
worked into line and color. Mary Johnston herself 
was once a romancer who revived an era just for its 
glamour and its stories. Now she has joined the suc- 


‘cession of clairvoyants characteristically American 


who, like Hawthorne and Melville, draw the cloak 
of romance around them while they write of the 
inner life. 

“The Slave Ship” is carefully studied Colonial 
history. The reader finds the story of a Scottish 
Jacobite, sold as a bondsman in Virginia and know- 
ing slavery as a slave. David Scott escapes and by 
not improbable adventure himself commands an 
African slaver. He knows Draga and the sad West 
Coast of Africa. He knows the Middle Fassage: 
its stenches, its riots, its plagues. He is a good cap- 
tain, and the slave trade in his hands is as humane 
as the traffic permits. Nevertheless terrible things 
The framework of this story is exciting 
adventure and its setting the sharp contrasts of the 
tropics, °of comfort and misery, of freedom and 
slavery. But its theme is not African slavery. 

Many readers of “The Slave Ship” will have read 
In that fine piece of craftsmanship, 
Mr. Hergesheimer has made drama out of a tough 
Federalist who sets his teeth in his principles while 
Virginia and the feeble Union drift toward com- 
mercialism and democracy. The theme of “Bali- 
sand” is character beat upon by environment. The 
purpose of its author is to depict a type of tempera- 


ment, and he does it by choosing item by item the 
Virginia circumstance which made stout republicans 
of the proprietors, enemies of foreign tyranny, 
haters of democracy. The result is life in the bones 
of the past. Federalism has been recreated, not as 
history, nor to propagate an idea, but for its own 
essential interest. 

“The Slave Ship” is different. Miss Johnston’s 
Virginia is well and vividly studied, and her Africa 
even more so, but her objective is not mainly re- 
creation, not by any means just a narrative and a 
picture of the past. Her David Scott is a mystic. 
Hearty and sensual, he is afflicted nevertheless with 
a clairvoyance which makes him discontent with other 
men’s judgments and his own acts. He is troubled 
by the elusive secret of a universe wrung by desire 
and pain. Why should he who has tasted slavery, 
by an inexorable irony find the slave trade his only 
way of escape? Why when under Quaker influence 
he leaves it and all his worldly advantage, is he still 
distressed? Why is he never at one with the mystic 
will of the universe until by an accident, which he 
courts, Captain Scott the slaver is recaptured by his 
Virginia masters and sent back to slave out his bond? 
It is because the great secret is that all men are 
slaves until they learn that “in la sua voluntade é 
nostra pace,” until they can escape from egoistic 
desire. African slavery was only a gross symbol 
and a flagrant abuse of a principle that through suf- 
fering David Scott has to learn. 

And thus Mary Johnston’s novel is a mystic’s 
novel, conducted as a romance should be by flesh and 
blood characters through vivid circumstance, yet 
driven, like “The Scarlet Letter,” toward the solv- 
ing of a plot. The success of such a book is al- 
ways less probable than with objective narrative or 
the study of character for its own sake. Again and 
again in the conduct of like ventures, Melville, a 
really great writer, broke down and his romance 
with him into incoherent transcendentalism. Miss 
Johnston has been less ambitious.* Her philosophic 
theme is simple and attempts no new discovery. She 
has wrapped it in a net of vivid incident and held it 
to earth. “The Slave Ship” is remarkably good his- 
torical narrative, though not so good as “Balisand.” 
It is good, though not great, spiritual romance. 


A Lamb Among Wolves 


PROFESSOR, HOW COULD YOU! By 
Harry Leon Wirson. New York: Cosmopoli- 
ton Book Corporation. 1924. $2. 


Reviewed by Matcotm CowLeEy 


N these days when scholarship is becoming less 
itself too 
much with contemporary affairs, one has a new 
tenderness for professors of the older type, with 
their baggy trousers and lack of interest in anything 
since the Council of Trent. ‘They used to receive 
more ridicule than sympathy. ‘The cartoonists of 
Puck liked to draw them with little reminding 
strings tied to the fingers of each hand, while ar- 
tists of the three-a-day would make the widest use 
of their peculiarities. ‘Today they are disappearing, 
from stage magazine and lecture chair; the absent- 
minded professor, to use one of his own favorite ex- 
pressions, is becoming rara avis. When Harry Leon 
Wilson decided to draw the portrait of such a pro- 
fessor, he must have depended almost wholly on 
his imagination. 

The portrait, however, is excellent. Algernon 
Copplestone, hero of his new novel, is tortured by 
an efficient wife, the monotony of a small college, 
and the desire to break away. He compares himself 
with a toy balloon tugging at its string. Suddenly the 
string breaks and Coppie goes sailing off, to mingle 
with bootleggers, ambulant theatrical troupes, witch 
doctors, and all the grifters, boobs and wisenheimers 
of the state of Iowa. 

He is a lamb fallen among amiable wolves. In- 
stead of devouring him they teach him how to skin 
the other sheep. He is enchanted with their kindli- 
ness, but even more with their idiom, which is that 
of the circus and the medicine show: the richest in 
metaphor that our language knows. ‘This he trans- 
cribes carefully, but to the very end the Professor 
believes that “hep” means helpful, and that “play- 
ing the sticks” is some sort of athletic game. 

The great novels of the eighteenth century were 
usually written in the first person. If told in-the 
third, they were generally confined to the viewpoint 
of a single character. Fiction lost much of its 


disinterested and tends to concern 
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charm with the invention of that purely theoretical 
personage, the -unbiased and omniscient narrator. 
Mr. Wilson has recaptured much of that charm, 
for told in the language of Algernon Copplestone 
his novel has the same sort of fascination as “Tris- 
tram Shandy” or “Huckleberry Finn.” 

It has even a little of the breadth. As Coppie 
and his protectors move from village to village, find- 
ing a new adventure in each, one catches a little of 
the same emotion which gripped Huck Finn as he 
drifted past the lights of Cairo in a fog. Or let 
the Professor speak for himself: 

From time to time we passed farmsteads where a single 
tall tower, stark with a Greek simplicity, loomed in the 
growing light. My companion said that these were siloa, 
and I was content with hearing the musical name. Though 
doubtless they serve a utilitarian purpose, I have never 
learned what this may be, nor shall I ever wish to. It 
seemed to me that these daringly chaste structures had 
been named by a singer and might well have been erected 
for their beauty alone. 

On account of the similarity in manner and emo- 
tion, one is tempted to compare “Professor, How 
Could You!” with its great prototypes. What 
strikes one first is its more polished technique; to 
be attributed, probably, to a general improvement in 
the mechanics of writing. No sophomore in a 
modern school of journalism would play hide-and- 
scek with his reader as does Laurence Sterne, or 
write such a trumped-up ending as that of “Joseph 
Andrews.” But in a day when good technique is 
taught in any school, it is deserving of little em- 
phasis; and though Mr. Wilson develops his story 
more neatly than Sterne or Fielding ever could, one 
feels that his neatness earns him little praise. One 
blames him, however, on comparison with these 
masters, for his failure to “think out” his char- 
acters. They have too much surface, too little 
depth; they create no echoes; they are described a 
little too hastily for too hasty publication. 

I hope Mr. Wilson will forgive me for bringing 
in the shades of all departed novelists to praise or 
confound him. A pardon certainly more difficult 
to gain will be that of the people who believe, since 
“Professor, How Could You!” has an obvious pop- 
ular appeal and was published in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, that it must be lacking in permanent 
literary qualities. ‘They might point to a dozen 
faults in it to confirm their belief; but they forget 
that Harry Leon Wilson is the most considerable of 
our humorists, and that his new novel, for all its 
defects, is written in a great tradition. 





American Life 


THE FABRIC OF THE LOOM. By Mary S. 
Watts. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1924. $2.00. 


Reviewed by T. K. WuIPPLe 


Princeton University 


This country, in its ordinary aspects, probably presents 
as barren a field to the writer of fiction, and to the drama- 
tist, as any other on earth We believe that no 
attempt to delineate ordinary American life, either on the 
stage or in the pages of a novel, has been rewarded with 
success It would be indeed a desperate under- 
taking to think of making anything interesting in the way 
of a Roman de Société in this country The gov- 
erning social evil of America is provincialism 
Every man, as a matter of course, refers to his own par- 
ticular experience, and praises or condemns agreeably to 
notions contracted in the circle of his own habits, how- 
ever narrow, provincial, or erroneous they may happen 


to be. 


+ O wrote Cooper in 1838. Having proved, in 
S his preface, that the attempt was hopeless, he 


proceeded to make*it in “Home as Found.” 
The result came up to his highest expectations. He 
proved all his points beyond a doubt. Yet his 
Roman de Société is interesting. It illustrates the 
immutable, Egyptian quality of the American char- 
acter. Nothing affects that character—climate, 
scenery, Ford cars, money. Before the Revolution 
we were just what we are now. The principles 
which Franklin inculcated in “Poor Richard” and 


the “Autobiography” are still being illustrated in. 


the current stories of the Saturday Evening Post. 

Mrs. Watts’s new novel, “The Fabric of the 
Loom,” is the story of a mother and a young 
daughter who return to the United States after liv- 
ing for fifteen years or so in Europe. The point 
of the book is the view so obtained of American 
civilization. Substitute a father for the mother, and 
you have the exact scheme of “Home as Found.” 
Furthermore, the discoveries of the returned trav- 
elers are identical in substance. Cooper’s preface 
would serve equally well for the novel of 1924. 


The governing social evil of America is still prov- 
incialism. - Every man is still prone to draw on his 
own narrow experience and to be self-complacent 
and intolerant. 

Mrs. Watts essays not only to contrast American 
with European ‘life, but also to contrast the present 
in the United States with the past. The only marked 
alteration she finds is that woman has come out of 
the home to engage in all sorts of intellectual and 
philanthropic pursuits. Young girls nowadays seek 
economic independence as they didn’t use to. “The 
Fabric of the Loom” gives a sober view of social 
life in an Ohio city, a social life which is singularly 
uncomplicated. There are two circles. On the 
one hand are the aristocrats, the “society crowd,” 
descendants of the first settlers; they are all gentle- 
men and ladies, well-bred and wealthy, and for the 
most part clever and delightful. Contrasted with 
these suave figures are the members of the women’s 
club of the city, to which are attached in a sort of 
epicycle the college alumnz. These are “useful, 
important, prominent women, and tremendously in- 
tellectual.” They go in for culture and do all sorts 
of civic work. But they are frauds, uneducated 
and ill-bred, complete snobs who would like to be 
social climbers. Within neither class is there an 
exception: a sheep is a sheep and a goat a goat. 
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For a serious study of American life—as which 
“The Fabric of the Loom” stands or falls—all this 
is a little too simple. One might just as well turn 
the whole thing upside down and make the society 
crowd the goats and the clubwomen the sheep; one 
would be as near the truth. The real truth— 
that people are all mixed up—is open to the objec- 
tion foreseen by Cooper, that it would not make a 
novel. But Mrs. Watts’s thesis has the same fault, 
for it is not only false in its simplicity, but is con- 
ventional and anything but new. One would sus- 
pect, were it not incredible that anybody should 


-have read “Home as Found,” that Mrs. Watts had 


gone to Cooper instead of to Ohio for her informa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Watts clings to the standard American de- 
lusions about Europe. One of the chief of these 
is that age and quaintness are synonymous with 
beauty. She expresses a wish that the United States 
would adopt the “‘narrow, turning streets and hud- 
dled gables, theatrically picturesque” of France. 
She longs for the russet hills of France in the 
autumn, finding no beauty in the American land- 
scape in October. ‘“There’s a fascination frantic 
in a ruin that’s romantic”—that is the attitude. It 
is the romantic delusion that whatever is different 
or remote must be beautiful, the notion that the 
kiosks on the Parisian boulevards are lovely because 
they are not found on Broadway. This habit of 
mind, harmless enough otherwise, betrays an in- 
ability to use one’s own eyes, a lack of genuine dis- 
cernment, which invalidates the possessor from 
making any acute or original observations. But 
it is an ineradicable feature of the unchanging 
American character. 
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Mrs. Watts’s volume is avowedly more a social 
treatise than a novel. Its interest is an uninten- 
tional interest, which lies not so much in what the 
author says as in the point of view which she dis- 
closes. It is the point of view of so many of her 
countrymen that it has its significance and impor- 
tance. The American nostalgia for Europe has en- 
dured ever since there has been an America, and 
shows no signs of lessening. In all probability, 
such deprecatory comparisons of European and 
American life began with the arrival of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and will continue until the last peasant 
ceases grubbing among the mouldered ruins of 
Notre Dame and of Westminster Abbey. 

“The Bodleian Library, Oxford,” says a British 
journal, “certainly was unfortunate in times past 
in the matter of its custodians. As an example of 
all that a librarian ought not to be it would be dif- 
ficult to beat John Price, Bodleian librarian during 
the last half of the eighteenth century. For years 
Price refused to purchase additions for the library 
on account of the labor involved in cataloging them, 
and so on, and readers he frankly regarded as a 
nuisance. When Captain Cook’s ‘Voyages’ was 
published in 1784 and was in great demand Price 
promptly loaned the Bodleian copy, presented by 
George III, to the Rector of Lincoln College, with 
a hint that the longer he kept it the better, for ‘while 
it is known to be in the library I shall be perpetually 
plagued with inquiries for it.’ ” 











The History of An Aestha 


PAULUS FY. By Hetene Mu tins and Marg 
GALLEGHER. New York: Robert M. McBride 
&Co. 1924. $2. 


Reviewed by Louis BRoMFIELD 


HIS strange book is a reductio ad absurdum 
of a vague principle of esthetics, which bes 
cause of its vagueness won a considerable 

following a year or two ago and is now in what the 
Victorians enjoyed calling “a decline.” It is the 
history of an Aésthete; indeed, the fact is set forth 
upon the title page. And in the advertisements jt jg 
referred to as “not like other books.” All this tendg 
to raise the suspicion that, in language which would 
cause Mr, Fy to swoon “there is a nigger in the wood 
pile.” Whether the authors meant the book to be 
taken seriously or did it simply as a jibe at Erneg 
Boyd’s “young zsthete,” it is impossible to say, be 
cause, lacking the quality of Max Beerbohm, the 
authors have not made their purpose even crudely 
clear. 


Paulus Fy, the languid hero, is a pale survival of 
the “Yellow Nineties.” Clinging to the pale fringe 
of hair that encircles his bald head, there is an aura 
reminiscent of the early posturings of George 
Moore. His experiences in love and life are so deli« 
cately adumbrated as to become mere intimations, 
He is in love with a cat named Cez (can there beg 
hidden malice in this? ). He has adventures witha 
Fan-fan, a Mimi, a Mary, and intimations of affain 
of the darker sort which have become the thing since 
the appearance on the horizon of Dr. Freud. At 
length, like the young men in the Nineties and the 
heroes of Compton Mackenzie, he enters the church 
and presently dies of a head cold caught during a 
rendezvous with a nun from a neighboring con 
vent. The final chapter takes place in Heaven where 
Paulus encounters God. It is here that a passage 
occurs which leads the reader to believe that the 
authors have been poking fun all along at Mr. Boyd’ 
esthete. It reads thus: 


God narrowed his eyes and took a step toward Paulus, 
“I think you may have some things to teach me . , # 
He liked God. 


Paulus smiled. God was an ironist. 
They looked at each other. 


“You are a man after my own heart, Paulus Fy,” said God 


They embraced tenderly. 


And there we have it in a nutshell. If all the 
book were as clever as that, its purpose would be u- 
mistakable. The trouble is that it isn’t. Perhaps 
the difficulty lies not so much with this book as with 
the many of the same sort which have preceded it 
There have been so many written in the manner of 
the “new Aésthetics” which are not a whit mere pre 
posterous than “Paulus Fy” and yet are meant tok 
taken with the most profound seriousness. ‘The book 
has its spots, but it is not good enough. The pit 
ture of Paulus patronizing God is the best of all 
The publishers have issued it in the most zstheti¢ 
possible style. 





Eugene T. Sawyer, who died only two days after 
one of his collaborators, Thomas Harbaugh, wa 
one of the several men who in the 70’s, 80’s and 903 
were producing the Nick Carter and Diamond Dick 
stories which were turned out in such amazing nufr 
ber and counted enormous numbers of readers 
Sawyer wrote at times as much as 30,000 or 35,000 
words a week, contributing in addition to the abort 
mentioned series to the Buffalo Bill, or Log Cabin, 
and Young Wild West series. A 
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Guide to the British Empire 


THE STORY OF THE EMPIRE. By Sm 
Cuartes Lucas. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 1924. $4. 

THE CONSTITUTION, ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND LAWS OF THE EMPIRE. By 
Proressor A. B. Kerrn. ‘The same. 


THE RESOURCES OF THE EMPIRE AND 
THEIR DEVELOPMENT. By Evans Lewis. 


The same. 


HEALTH PROBLEMS OF THE EMPIRE. 
By Dr. A. BaLFour and Dr. H. H. Scorr. 
The same. 


Reviewed by R. CouPLAND 
Oxford University 


HE British Empire, it is often and truly 
said, is quite unique in history. It em- 
braces within one political society a quarter 
of mankind: it includes a part of every continent and 
ples of almost every race: in its variety of faith, 
language and civilization it is something like the 
world in miniature. And ‘since it has been the 
oduct of forces and needs (not, as is sometimes 
sid, of accidents), operating beyond the average 
man’s horizon, there are few within its own bound- 
aries, fewer still outside them, who really know 
what it contains or really understand on what prin- 
ciples it rests or what purposes it serves. It is al- 
ways growing, moreover; always changing; always 
readjusting its component parts—never more so 
than in the last ten years. It is now even taking a 
new name; for, though Sir Charles Lucas defends 
the old name as meaning, in its Tudor origin, 
nothing more sinister than a free and sovereign 
realm, it is now increasingly becoming known as 
the “British Commonwealth,” because that title sig- 
nifes far better than “British Empire” the new 
ideals, or rather the old ideals coming to their 
fruition, for which the British world-society stands 
at the outset of this post-war age. 

To inform oneself about this singular, straggling, 
amorphous body is not easy; yet it is clearly im- 
portant if only because so much depends, not only 
for its constituents but for the world as a whole, 
on its future character and will. It is all to the 
good, therefore, that Mr. Hugh Gurn should have 
been inspired, as he tells us, by the educational as- 
pects of the British Empire Exhibition, to attempt to 
“provide the ordinary reader with a_ bird’s-eye- 
view” of the Empire, of its history, resources and 
activities. With the assistance of a strong com- 
mittee and a group of distinguished authors, he has 
produced “The British Empire: A Survey,” a 
sries of twelve volumes, four of which are on the 
table. The remaining eight, shortly to be pub- 
lished, will deal with ‘The Dominions and De- 
pendencies,” “The Press and Communications,” 
“Trade, Commerce and Shipping,” “Makers of the 
Empire,” “The Native Races,” “The Universities 
and Educational Systems,” “Literature and Art,” 
and “Migration within the Empire.” There is an 
obvious risk attending the publication of any such 
detailed survey of so vast a subject. Inevitably 
some of these volumes, or parts of them, must be 
rather heavily weighted with hard facts. But, to 
judge from the first four, the series promises to 
achieve a happy compromise—to provide the essen- 
tial information in such a way that, as far as the 
subject permits, the general reader will find it good 
reading, 
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Of this method Sir Charles Lucas’s volume is 
anotable example. ‘The long row of books he has 
Written on the Empire bears witness to his experi- 
ence as an historian; and with all his other gifts— 
his accurate knowledge, his clarity, his coolness of 
judgment—he possesses the one essential gift for 
the present purpose, a gift which, one suspects, he 
acquired by much practice in drafting précis, min- 
utes and dispatches during his long and distinguished 
tareer at the Colonial office. He can compress, and 
yet be vigorous and lucid. Thus, in less than 280 


Pages, he tells the whole story of the Empire in all 


MS essence and—what is far more important than 


the mere selection and narration-of the cardinal 


facts—he gives the story a coherent thread; he de- 
fines and traces through the ages the governing prin- 
Ciple of the Empire’s character. ‘The island of 

at Britain,” he says, “because it is an island, has 
Made the Empire of the kind that it is.” Because it 
Was an island, the three nations of Britain were 
forced in course of time into political unity (or, 


3 Sir Charles would prefer to put it, continuity), 


be She 


and because it was an island, this unity was saved 
from uniformity—the curse of the continental em- 
pires of Europe unprotected by the sea. “The key 
to the true interpretation of the riddle of the Em- 
pire” is 
a well-balanced combination of continuity and diversity 
og never lost within the island and carried from the 
island beyond the seas. French and British have not been 
fused in Canada, Lord Durham in his report contemplated 
fusion and advocated its encouragement; it never came to 
pass; it was not even attempted. The races have run side 
by side, the languages and the creeds. 
It has been the same in South Africa, the same in 
India and in the tropical dependencies. 
In British dealings with native races, the method of in- 
direct in preference to direct authority has gained in favor 
the method of using and improving native in- 
stitutions in lieu of uprooting them and substituting in 
their place machinery of administration which is not in- 
digenous to the soil. 

Continuity and diversity, unity and freedom, 
these are the linked ideals that have created the 
British Commonwealth and by which alone it can 
endure. When the due combination of the two has 
been neglected, when one has been exalted at the 
cost of the other, the Empire has failed: and, though 
Sir Charles Lucas is a patriot and takes a pride in 
the qualities of the British race which is too frank 
and human to seem arrogant to non-British readers, 
he makes no attempt to palliate or explain away the 
failures. His account of the American Revolution, 
for example, is typically objective. But, if the suc- 
cesses had not outweighed the failures, if British 
statesmen had not worked for freedom no less than 
for unity, the second British Empire would have 
gone the way of the first; it would not be what it 
is to-day. 

But what is it? Is it a single sovereign body, 
at least in the same sense as the United States? 
No, it is less coherent than that. Is it only a league, 
a little British League of Nations? No: it is more 
coherent than that. It is less than a State and more 
than a League. But to define further the relation- 
ship between its parts is no easy task—partly because 
it is one thing de jure and another thing de facto, 
partly because it is still in flux and may not, for 
years to come, if ever, attain a precise constitutional 
form. But the task of definition, if difficult, is 
not impossible; the law and the practice as they 
stand today can be stated; and Professor Keith, 
whose learning and authority in this field are un- 
equalled, has well stated them in his contribution to 
this series. Only students, perhaps, will read his 
close-packed volume from end to end; but by ref- 
erence to it, the “man in the street” who is inter- 
ested in politics and is puzzled at such seeming anom- 
alies as the separate representation of the Dominions 
in the League of Nations or the difficulties raised 
by South Africa over the Washington Conference 
or by Canada over the Halibut Fisheries Treaty, 
will find his difficulties, if not all of them quite 
solved, at least eased by lucid definition. To have 
provided so clear and compact an account of the 
whole constitutional framework of the British Em- 
pire, in all its range and diversity, is a notable con- 
tribution not merely to science but to practical 

litics. 
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But the reader must never forget that even Pro- 
fessor Keith’s authority is limited by the fluidity 
which always characterized British constitutional 
developments. He can only tell us what is true 
today; and that may be altered by the establishment 
of some new precedent to-morrow. In his own 
preface, for example, he has to comment on the 
new position created, after his book had gone to 
press, by a sudden general election resulting in the 
novelty of a “minority government.” And this 
fluidity is specially characteristic, at the moment, of 
the relations between Britain and the Dominions. 
Professor Keith can tell us the existing law and 
practice; but how far do the various electorates 
understand them? And if and when they do un- 
derstand them, will they be content, or will they 
desire a more definite expression either of local free- 
dom or of imperial unity, a looser or a tighter sys- 
tem of relationship? Only when those basic ques- 
tions are answered can the constitution of the Brit- 
ish Empire as a whole develop into anything like a 
certain or durable form. 

Public interest, in these days at any rate, fastens 
chiefly on the political aspects of the British Com- 
monwealth. After all they are paramount. Dis- 


rupt its political framework and it ceases to exist. 
Nevertheless there are readers who will be more in- 
terested in Mr. Evan Lewin’s “Resources of the 
Empire” and Dr. Balfour’s and Dr. Scott’s “Health 


Problems of the Empire” than in the two books 
discussed above. The information they provide has 
hitherto only been obtainable in innumerable scien- 
tific articles or economic pamphlets or official re- 
ports and statistics. Both books, therefore, were 
needed; and both are well done. Mr. Lewin’s 
survey of the development, actual and potential, of 
all the main natural resources of a world-wide 
realm is at once an education in economic geography 
and a tonic for those who dread the dwindling of 
the world’s wealth. But the theme of “Health 
Problems” is the finest of all. It describes first the 
growth of a “health conscience” in all parts of the 
Empire; next the nature of the chief “imperial 
diseases” and the efforts to combat them; and lastly 
what the authors call “imperial burdens,” such as 
Child-Welfare, Alcoholism and the Drug Habit. 
It is a grim, but an inspiring story, and those who 
suspect something sinister in all the activities of 
white men in the tropics should take up this book 
first of the four and read of British scientists, often 
and generously aided by their American comrades 
in research, selflessly fighting the miseries and dev- 
astation of tropical disease. 


Essays in Criticism 


DEFINITIONS. Second Series. By HENRY 
SEmEL Cansy. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 1924. 


Reviewed by ALLAN Monkuousg, 
Literary Editor, Manchester Guardian 


OPENED Dr. Canby’s book at an article on 
[ss Willa Cather’s “A Lost Lady,” and at 

once he gained my goodwill. He speaks of the 
“haunting beauty” of that story and these are the 
right words. Sometimes they appear as a cliché, but 
the cliché can be wrested from common use. “A 
Lost Lady” haunted me for days after I read it. 
And yet it is a singularly apt illustration of the 
point that when the harsh substance of life is made 
into an image of beauty it loses its power to depress. 
Dr. Canby has said frankly that American books 
lack beauty and here he seizes upon its precious 
manifestation. To old-fashioned people, at least, 
it means more than suavity. 

Yet though the articles on particular people are 
always valuable and interesting—among the sub- 
jects are Mark Twain, Hudson (“lonely but impor- 
tant rebel”), Woodrow Wilson as man of letters, 
H. G. Wells, Fenimore Cooper—it is mainly by its 
essays upon “tendencies, prejudices, and perplexities 
in literature” that this book will be judged. Dr. 
Canby is of his time and he is rather the champion 
of the turbulent present than its apologist. Yet he 
can approve and even denounce, if always in meas- 
ure, with discretion. Perhaps I am too much in 
agreement with this book to write a good review of 
it; it might be easier if Dr. Canby had some bee in 
his bonnet. So much that one may have thought 
vaguely and weakly, in his pages is clear and strong. 
He is always fair and you could trust him to put 
your own case against himself. Sometimes, indeed, 
if you be a careless reader you may begin to wonder 
which side he is on. He gives the texts for innum- 
erable discourses and it is difficult, with so much 
that is suggestive, to keep within bounds. ‘There 
are illuminating sentences which on any dull page 
would stand out as epigrams. But there are no dull 
pages. an 

Dr. Canby takes a wide view of literature, es- 
pecially of its manifestation in fiction. He is no 
sectarian but he stands for faith; for an art not 
whimsical and unrelated but conditioned by a sane 
world. He belongs to the main body and encour- 
ages the pioneers. In English literature to-day, he 
says, there is no principle of resemblance as there 
was in Shakespeare’s time or Pope’s. It is the age 
of experiment and the interest in the experiment is 
“outside of the ego and beyond its past experience.” 
Yet the other day an English critic of fiction, Mr. 
Gerald Gould, headed a section of his book “The 
Egoism-Specialists” and we may agree that, among 
other things, humanity is intensely conservative. It 
seems, though, that we turn inward now and revolt 
against what we find there; we perform the feat 
of becoming spectators of ourselves, of making the 
subject the object. Like the American playwright, 
Miss Susan Glaspell, we would hasten evolution, 
stretch ever so far beyond our reach. 

Dr. Canby is far too sane a critic to love himself 
in the vague. Our evolution tay be increasingly 
conscious but the books that strike us as original, 
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such as the “Spoon River Anthology” or Mr. 


Sirachey’s “Eminent Victorians” come of an in- 


tense study of their subjects. And as we realize 
that the world is not quite that on which our con- 
ventions are modelled there is what Dr. Canby calls 
a “slow swinging away from discipline and self- 
restraint’; and we are to control circumstance 
rather than bow to it. ‘To the historic mind the re- 
volt is not sudden or sporadic; in his illuminating 
exposition Dr. Canby even points to Tennyson as 
feeling “all the impulses to doubt and to break free 
and to experiment which the young rebels who de- 
spise him have adopted as their rule of life.” Per- 
haps experiment in literature is apt to become merely 
social history or its material; it is commonly but a 
means to something permanent. And, by the way, 
Dr. Canby suggests that experimental literature 
breeds experimental criticism. Criteria are dis- 
credited and the critic, occasionally, is beset with 
fear that he may make a fool of himself. Possibly 
this may cause the acceptance of strange things to 
be more suave than it would have been a generation 
ago. 

The reaction against dogmatism has gone far and 
without some fixity of belief the prospect seems 
chaotic. One of the finest features of Dr. Canby’s 
book is the appreciation of writers and even of ten- 
dencies which, in some measure, he deplores. The 
epitome of one very difficult subject is that it is not 
a question of sea or no sea—that is settled—but of 
sea in proportion or out of proportion, Again, 
though egoism and restlessness may be qualities in 
modern moods, he says: “There is one kind of lit- 
erary contraction now pinch'ng us which I do not 
mean to praise . . . the contraction of fear.” We 
must not abandon our freedom in the interests of a 
“‘debased puritanism.” 


es SF 


To novel writers Dr. Canby offers an incitement. 
There are, or have been, two great divisions: those 
who draw the large objective figures such as Tom 
Jones or Mr. Pickwick, and those who penetrate 
curiously into their own minds. Does the novelist 
look at the world about him for his subject or into 
his own soul? ‘The difference is more than one of 
terminology in these days when the idea is apt to 
push aside the character. And now we are invited 
to pursue an intimate investigation into the souls of 
others. Doubtless it has been done but we are to 
attempt the more subtle intimacies. Our characters 
must be in terms of ourselves but they must not be 
limited by ourselves before we knew them. The 
model must be imaginatively observed. We must 
seize upon people as they are and not merely as sym- 
bols of evolutionary progress. ‘There remains the 
necessity for some kind of faith, for a belief in or- 
der and even in progress. 

And here, perhaps, one may hint at what, if valid 
at all, is rather a difference than a disagreement. 
Some of us may boggle a little at this criticism of 
movements and tendencies when it seems to acquire 
in the neglect of “great talents” a little aside from 
the main line. It is a curious circumstance that 
Mr. Wells’s “Outline of, History” contains no ref- 
erence to Shakespeare except in a note that is not 
by Mr. Wells. Is it inevitable in histories and re- 
views of literature that great and positive merits 
should come second, to mere pioneering? The neg- 
lect of Meredith, to which Dr. Canby refers with- 
out protest, is doubtless a passing phase. In any 
history of the moral content of fiction he could 
hardly take a second place; he has yet adherents 
who sec in his poems and novels a matchless expres- 
sion of Kfe and art. 
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It must be acknowledged that the average Eng- 
lishman does not know much of American litera- 
ture. His recollections of Emerson and Longfel- 
low are becoming hazy and he has hardly realized 
Whitman as the head of a great movement though I 
remember being told by an American professor 
many years ago that the importance attached to 
Whitman here was puzzling to Americans. But 
now we are in process of enlightenment; the Ameri- 
can novel, short story, poem, play are penetrating 
to our consciousness. We would all be pioneers 
nowadays but the pioneering lacks direction and the 
American excursions and experiments are sometimes 
more daring than our own. It is hard for the con- 
scious critic to keep pace, to give his prepossession 
fair value, to refuse concessions to the plausible and 
meretricious. The future of American literature 
will be extraordinarily interesting and various. It 
must assimilate great masses of immigrants—Ital- 


ian, Russian, German; a negro literature is on the 
way; it will have its share in “expressionism” for, 
as Dr. Canby says with gentle irony, the coherence 
of life is only a hypothesis. ‘The enormous energy 
of the United States is yet very much outside liter- 
ature: ‘““The fineness of America has long since 
and again and again gone into books. Its bigness 
has eluded us.” Dr. Canby, an honest critic, de- 
plores lack of beauty in American style but he has 
some gentle raillery of critics from abroad who in- 
sist on telling America all about herself; “What 
the sincere American artist needs is not advice but 


- a hearing.” 


Truly, American criticism is to be reckoned with. 
We have problems in common and if accomplish- 
ments in literature are not quite in common the dif- 
ferences are all for our delight. Dr. Canby’s book 
is one of the most informing and stimulating. He 
has a wide but not a weak tolerance and he rouses 
those of us who are disposed to decline comfortably 
on what we like. “A wind of freedom is blowing 
through literature” and it is for our refreshment. 
Dr. Canby is of his age and he has faith in it. To 
be worthy of his enlightened criticism would be no 
mean ambition. 


On the Trail 


JUNGLE BEASTS I HAVE CAPTURED. By 
CuHaARLEs Mayer. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 1924. $4 net. 





Reviewed by Rexrorp W. Barton 


66 TIGER, a rhino, and the Ghost 
Mountain!” That is just the beginning 
of this incidental tale of adventure and 

ingenuity, of white magic in green jungles; by a 

man who “has spent eighteen years as an animal 

trapper in the Malay Peninsula.” 

Charles Mayer is not the big game hunter of 
Africa; the killer who tracks and treks “into the 
blue,” fires a few random shots from his high- 
power express rifle, and spends the rest of his years 
drawling out his “adventures” with complacent in- 
difference to a group of bored listeners, while the 
sightless, glittering eyes of his trophies gaze down 
upon him in bewilderment at the tales of their mag- 
nificent ferocity. 

Charles Mayer is a hunter of big game, but the 
crack of his rifle is seldom heard. His weapons are 
ropes of twisted rattan; stout, bamboo poles; coarse, 
native-made nets; deep, tapering pits; and his own 
ready genius for turning a doubtful situation to his 
advantage. The dead trophy of the ordinary hunter 
is only half the adventure. After days of paddling 
up jungle-cliffed rivers; of cutting tortuous tunnels 
through the elastic, shadow-checkered, tropical vege- 
tation; of spreading nets and laying snares; days of 
hardship and excitement more thrilling than fall to 
the lot of most of us in a lifetime, comes the strat- 
egic encounter between man and animal. ‘Tiger or 
python, orang-utan or elephant, rhino, seladang or 
leopard the story is vivid and swift as the capture 
itself. And, even here, the excitement does not end. 
The caged animals must yet be transported out of 
their native wilds on their journey to the lands of 
circuses and zoos. 

se 

There are many and interesting anecdotes, en 
passant. We sit on the royal floor with his High- 
ness the Sultan of Trangganu while he negotiates a 
concession for mining tin; we meet a scarred and 
grinning old pirate from North Borneo who tells a 
tale of torture and murder as gruesome as an inci- 
dent from the Inquisition; we learn the tricks of 
training an elephant and hear the story of a tiger 
trainer who thought he knew his cat; we watch, 
from our safe perch in the branches of a tree, a 
fight to the death between a tiger and a buffalo; we 
weather a typhoon in the Indian Ocean and see a 
valuable cargo of wild animals and bullocks washed 
overboard; we are present at a public execution and 
wonder at the grim, stolid interest of the Malay 
spectators as they stand entranced at the revolting 
scene. 

We can forgive the article form of the chapters 
and the undue repetition of unessential details, be- 
cause the whole narrative moves so surely and 
swiftly. But we find it hard to overlook the fact 
that Mr. Mayer did not supply his incomparable 
Chinese “boy,” Hsi Chu I, with a Kodak and a 
quantity of films. We quite understand that Mr. 
Mayer, himself, had no time for clicking even the 
most self-sufficient camera. 





The Roughneck 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 





HIS Jerry Delane he is the hero and his father 

invented a left-hand money-wrench or some 

thing and it was stole by a multi-milijonajy 
name Austin so he was a poor orphan and an athalete ang 
always studying mostly poetry books like John G. Whit. 
taker or Robert W. Surface and saying quotations like 





Lost with the lust of madness, shunned like curs accursed, 
Ganshing their teeth in sadness, over the borders they burst, 
Behold the men and their lemans, curst with a cruel cold, 
Blowing their nose like demons, they ravish the Yukon’s gold, 


So he got very: intelligent and a professional ballplayer 
but the manager’s safe got busted and: they put him jp 
the pen for three years and it was not him. So when 
he got out he was very stern and embitered and had som. 
ber defaince in his gase and dead sore on society so he wag 
a great prize-fighter and every time he nearly got licked 
and when they counted nine on him he got up and busted 
the other gink on the point of the jaw and good-night, 

So he went to crack the multimilionairs safe because he 
had not no right to the money he stole off his father but 
he come in while he was cracking er so he had to croak the 
multi with a bronze Buddy and go be a beachcomer jp 
the south sea islands. 

Well then he had a fight with a whole bunch of beach. 
comers name Mackerel and Windy and etc and bust them 
on point of the jaw like he always done. So there was 
a peach of a girl name Velocity and you bet she earnt it 
and a fellow name Daffydil or Hycinth or some flower’ 
tried to kiss her so he bust him on the point of the jaw 
and that was all for him for awhile. So the girl owned 
an island but nebody knew it and the beachcomers snuck 
up and bust him with four clubs on the head at once and 
they threw him overboard and a peach of a native girl 
pulled him out and fell for him-but nothing doing he 
was so pure and_ everything. 

So this Daffydil got after Velocity again and run her 
acrossed rivers and everything till they come to a leppers 
village where they had leppersy and no faces nor eyelids 
nor nothing but all holes and Daffy got her into a boat 
and there was Jerry all the time and sailed her and he to 
a island and it was hers. So there was a overseer running 
it and did not know her so Jerry got arested and she got 
him out Velocity did. And they arested her and she told 
them who she was and where they got off at so they locked 
her in a leppers cabin and he got her out so the Chinamen 
chased her and he for miles up mountains to a boat and 
nearly got wrecked but there was a gape in the reef and 
she kissed him and says for he to kiss her and he cried 
in angiush ah no and beat it because he never kissed a 
girl before but he come back and said some quotations like 


Oh hark to the toot of the malamute that’s known as Dan 
McGrew 
Ill bust the snoot of the damn galoot that stole my Lady Lou. 


Then first thing the beachcomers got the drop on him 
with a gun and some rope they tied him with and kissed 
Velocity so suddenly a cool clam voice says what devils 
work is this and his name was Hillcrest and she fell for 
him so Jerry and her sailed to the island and one night 
a ghost looked jin and Jerry bust it on the point of the 
jaw and pulled its head off and it was not nothing only 
false to scare him and they kicked him out again’ the 
overseer. So he says I will get even with you and suddenly 
a missionary come and it was the overseer again in dit 
guise and Jerry hit him on the point of the jaw and pulled 
his whiskers off and says you are Skeeter Simms used to 
be a ball player and robbed the safe not me so they buried 
him up to his neck and land crabs eat him his eyes fint 
and they got even with him. 

So a half-breed name Mato was finding pearls on the 
island and the beachcomers asked him gimme them 
and a very tall man with somber eyes hit them on the 
point of the jaw and suddenly it was Jerry. So the bos 
beachcomer Mackerel says take a gang and form a crodom 
round the house and they says what is a crodon and he 
gives them a kick and says do not ask no questions sternly. 
So that is as far as it has went before the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XV 


Velocity came out on the porch. 
two beachcombers on the lawn. 

“What do you want? she asked with clear cut 
features and a mass of tawny hair. ‘ 

“We want a drink,” said Macara_ insolently. 
The Chinese brought a tray with two tall glasses 
of opaline liquid. Macara raised his glass. “Stew 
you, lady.” 

But even as he spoke and he spoke very even, 4 
shot rang out and the glass was shattered. “Beat 
it,” said Jerry from the doorway. They beat it. 

& 

Jerry and Velocity sat on the verandah with 
nothing but a lamp between them. “Nato is bury- 
ing his pearls in the cellar,” said Jerry coolly. A 
shot rang out! Sudden darkness!! The smell of 
kerosene! ! ! 

“My God! They’ve shot out the lamp,” said 
Jerry coolly. 

Mato appeared in the doorway. 
he said and slipped into the darkness. | 

“A—a-a-a-b-c-d-e-f!” The scream was awful 

“What have they done to Mato?” she queried 
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"Canned him” said Jerry coolly. The occasion 
galled for action. He put his arm around her. 

«“Hillcrest’s coming, look out,” she said “Do you 
hear the throb of the motor-boat?” 

“J thought it was you breathing in my ear” he 
gid coolly. 

Then shots, shouts, curses. ae 

Hillcrest lay in the road. Two beachcombers 
good over him. Then something white and swift 





came at them. A swift right to the point of one 
jaw, a swift left to the point of the other and 
Jerry was bounding back up the hill carrying Hill- 
crest. 

Velocity met him at the door. 

“We are in trouble” said she “The cook has left.” 

Suddenly four men emerged from the darkness 
in single file because Jerry’s ammunition was run- 
ning low. A single shot, four yells and they 
dropped. Suddenly six assailants appeared before 
him. He fired twice. Eight fell dead. 

Suddenly a single figure crept slowly round the 
corner of the house. A shot rang out. Both as- 
sailants fell dead. There was a moment of silence. 
He felt a sense of boredom and strolled into the 
house. Velocity stared at him. 

“Where have you left your other arm?” she 

eried. 

“Outside,” he said “Shot off. 
mere scratch.” 

“To the tower!” she cried. 
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They shut the trap-door. The beachcombers were 
in the house. Each opened a case of champagne 
and drank its contents. “They became intoxicated 
and made demoniac sounds. Jerry slowly bled to 
death. 

“By the way” said Velocity “Are you any re- 
lation to Desmond Delane?” 

“Son,” said he coolly. ‘Why do you ask?” 

“Well then Stilwell Austin left you a million 
dollars in his will.” 

“Are you sure it was a million?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

“Yes, a round million.” 

“How do you know it was round?” he asked 
suspiciously. 

“Because Stilwell Austin was my father,” she 
said solemnly. 

A profound uncanny silence (four dots to indi- 
cate lapse of fifteen minutes) Jerry looked at her 
in the strangest way—through his ears. 

“Your father?” at last he said, coolly. 

Ves,” 

“Your father?” 

“Excuse me for changing the subject, but they 
have set the house afire”’ said Velocity. 

“Why, so they have,” said he coolly. 

He seized a blanket and wrapped it about her 
head. 

“You might catach cold” he said coolly. He 
seized her in his arm and jumped out of the window. 


ss & & 


It’s nothing. A 


The rescuers arrived just in time. One chopped 
a beachcomber with an ax. Another used a crow- 
bar. So passed several beachcombers. 
Jerry lay very still, both legs and his other arm 
broken off. He turned his head. Macara, the last 
of the beachcombers, was crawling toward them, 
revolver in hand levelled at Velocity. With one 
bound Jerry was upon him. He gripped the re- 
volver in his teeth, thrust it into Macara’s ear and 
fired twice. ‘The second shot was more or less 
superfluous. 
,, He turned to Velocity. “We were speaking of 
your father. I killed him,” he said simply. 
“You are mistaken” she said simply “There was 
nother burglar behind the window curtains. The 
man you killed was not my father. It was the 
other burglar. He gubsequently killed my father. 
He admitted it just after he committed suicide. 
You are innocent!” 
“Well” said Jerry simply “That’s very nice, I’m 
sure. And now since everything is cleared up, if 
you’ll excuse me I think I’ll die.” 
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There is a green mound by the sea. The wave- 
lets wipple on the beach, the lagoon is crushed sap- 
phire, from afar comes the bassoon of the reef. 

Here where Time dreams there is Peace ‘ 
solitude but not Jerry They 
must of buried him somewhere else for the green 
mound is just a kind of accidental hugnmock. 


CHRISTOPHER WARD. 
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BOwLiNnG GREEN 
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L?Homme Qui Rit 


HAD felt for a long time that it might happen; 
now it has. But first I must tell you how 
time and feeling led up to it. Life is al- 

ways leading up to things; then—as in this case— 
you find yourself unprepared, and behave disgrace- 
fully. 

It is the calm, suspended expectancy of autumn 
that has something to do with it. Over these coasts 
there now lingers the yellow quiet of October: as 
you bicycle softly through villages you smell cider 
on the air—the air that is so curiously mingled: it 
feels warm and smells cold; and sliding round a 
dropping bend you suddenly drift into a whole pool 
of moist chill. Red and yellow apples are piled 
in the fields; the eyes of donkeys are more wistful 
than ever; your wheels pass over little prickly mats 
of flattened chestnut burs—just as they used to in 
the woods round Haverford, twenty-five years ago, 
before our chestnut trees all died. Perhaps good 
American chestnuts, when they die, go to France? 

The season of bains de mer ended in mid-Septem- 
ber, all the visitors are gone, the little town has set- 
tled down—after a disastrously wet season—to 
the long pull through the winter: you see the trades- 
men apprehensively getting ready to live on one an- 
other. Old Julie, our tumultuous factotum, will 
shortly go back to her normal life as a fishwife. I 
wondered why she was so eager to have the Micro- 
cosm’s baby-carriage when we leave. Now the 
truth is out: she says it will be fine to sell fish in, 
pour gagner ma petite vie pendant Phiver. But 
she must be careful to balance the fish in it just 
right, as we had to the baby, because it’s one of 
those French prams that shut up suddenly into a 
kind of sandwich. 

It’s this drowsed and apprehensive sweetness of 
October that the baindemerists miss by going back 
to Paris so early. Perhaps some day you'll go along 
the hidden leafy road from Donville to Mme. Le- 
brun-Hecquard’s inn A la Riviére at Coudeville; 
where you can sit at a small yellow table under the 
passion flower—that strangely Freudian plant— 
and have whatever consommation you prefer. After 
your port wine (whicg the French drink before 
dinner, as a kind of cocktail, and very sensible, too), 
Madame having lit the fire in the little sitting 
room, you can tackle chicken em cocotte bathed in 
a noble gravy, and an omelet that has somehow in- 
herited just a faint tingle of onion: nothing so 
gross as the pearly bulb itself but the misted maiden 
tears of a young female onion in distress. It was 
there, with a bottle of vin d Anjou, that we sat 
with a poet and his wife and after deploring the 
lack of reticence in the passion flower, fell upon a 
discussion of the private life of the Russian aristoc- 
racy. We knew a good deal about this, as one of 
us had employed a governess who had once worked 
for a Russian grandee: we concluded (about the 
time the vin d’Anjou was finished) that the Russian 
nobility had led the lives of passion flowers; but 
that the real reason for their goings-on was that 
they were a hot-climate race compelled to live in a 
cold country, and that this had made them mad. 

It was when I went back to Madame Hecquard’s, 
some time later, to retrieve my walking stick which 
I had left there that evening, also a notebook full 
of memoranda about some phantoms in a book that 
doesn’t get written very fast, that I specially ‘te- 
marked this October vacancy and air of attendance. 
It is a sober landscape: no flame colors as at home, 
just a gentle subsidence into pale brown and saffron. 
But the violets are still in flower, and roses, and 
the big cider casks, stoppered with a twist of straw, 
creak along the way. Or on these clear nights, on 
the grass-topped cliffs over the sea, the world is so 
still that one thinks one might almost arrive at some 
conclusion and yet turns uneasily away from that 
lucid sky because of its exquisite lack of meaning. 
A candy-peel slice of moon drifts down toward the 
rocks of Chausey, there is the heavy rattling crum- 
ble of high tide on the stony strip of upper beach, 
a mild air with strong grassy sweetness. How (one 
wonders) did we happen upon this one stretch of 
uplifted lonely pasture, spread superstitious above 
sea and bare to the night—just the field that one’s 
mind required? Some day—and as an honorary 
member of the Syndicat d’Initiative of Donville- 









les-Bains I suppose I should relish the idea—some 
day people will build upon that field and even im- 
agine they own it: but some of it will be mine, 
and I and my phantoms will walk there unawares. 

Now I am beginning to approach the matter. 
The soft and ripened solemnities of autumn, the 
long serenity of lonely sands, these tickled by the 
jovial absurdities of bilingual ménage, all had long 
put me in dangerous disequilibrium. That after- 
noon, it appears, Julie had groaned more than usual. 
These groans—which are not the expression of any 
undue torsion of withers, but a combined whistle, 
sigh, grunt, pant and hallelujah, accompanied by 
a roaring sneeze and a gargling of the glottis, are 
Julie’s way of letting the household know that she 
is on the job. For, if by hazard as much as fifteen 
minutes have passed without Julie’s having an op- 
portunity to talk to someone, she begins to be doubt- 
ful of her own existence: she needs reassurance. 

I asked the Urchin—who finds Julie a phenom- 
enon as amazingly fascinating as a rainbow or a 
French locomotive—what Julie was groaning so 
much about. That’s not groaning, he said, she’s 
saying her prayers. I said that I did not think 
those emanations were exactly prayers, they seemed 
to me too vehement. Oh, yes, they are her prayers, 
he insisted; she always says something about Jesus 


’ after each one. 


—You don’t know nearly all the funny things 
that go on in this house, he said presently. 

-—I’m glad I don’t, I said sternly; I know quite 
enough; it’s difficult not to laugh as it is. 

—Julie, I said, you had better repose yourself 
a few moments and take a glass of wine. 

—Monsieur, she replied, there isn’t any more 
red wine. (I began to see why the specially rich 
wave-length of the groans). 

—Eh, well, Julie, take some of the white. 

—Monsieur, the white wine takes me with strange 
drollery in the stomach. 

A little later Julie returned to the matter of the 
small enamel coffee pot which I bought for five 
francs and on which her heart is set. 

—It is only six days from now, Monsieur, that 
you will call for your good little coffee and there 
will be no Julie to bring it all hot. 

—Julie, I reply, you are managing my weak- 
nesses; I implore you not to agitate me. 

—You will think then, Monsieur, in America, 
of that poor maiden who will be under the earth 
for all you know, the poor maiden to whom you 
gave this jolly small coffee pot as a souvenir. 

—But Julie, if I give you that coffee pot (the 
old rascal has had a carriage-load of things given 
her already) what shall I have as a souvenir of 
you? 

More groans in the kitchen, later. This is be- 
cause Julie knows that to-night we are going over 
the proprietor’s inventory, and the fact that she has 
broken eight out of the ten coffee cups will presently 
be discussed. 

She begs us not to put the new ones, just bought 
for replacement, “in circulation” before we go. 
“T have,” she truly says, “a very maladroit hand with 
cups.” 

But it was at the dinner table that it happened. 

—Julie, these sardines are very good. I’ve left 
some for you. 

—Monsieur, I adore them. But I can’t take 
any: they lie at the bottom of my stomach for 
three days. 

I could see them lying there; but I got by this 
corner safely. ‘Then, forgetting she was not in 
the kitchen, Julie let off another groan. ‘The tiny 
salle-a-manger vibrated. 

—Julie, you groan much this evening. 

—Sir, it is my unhappy feet. I have no blemish 
nowhere (she runs a patting hand over the superb 


rondures of her person) save in my feet. J/s gon- 
flent. 
It began to come. I couldn’t help it. But she 


misunderstood my preliminary agitations. 

Oui Monsieur, its gonflent comme ¢a. And she 
seized the end of the bread-loaf to illustrate the size 
of those members when they gonflent. 

It came. I laughed. I roared, I rocked, I 
cackled and wept and shook. ‘The long restraint of 
months was broken, all Julie’s adorable and madden- 
ing ways broke like surf on the pebbles of my mind, 
I caved in. I laughed I laughed as a 


man laughs when he reads “L’Ile des Pingouins.” 
How long is it since I have laughed like that?— 
Not since the Saturday Review was founded. 


CHRESTOPHER Mor ey. 
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Harcourt, Brace Books of Special Interest 


& Company 


NEW YORK 








Magellan's ‘‘Victory”—First to Sail 
Round the World. 


MAGELLAN 


By Arthur S. Hildebrand 
Author of Blue Water 


The first complete biography of 
the world’s greatest adventurer. 
Magellan at the court of Portu- 
gal; his travels in India; his voy- 
age around the world. A biog- 
raphy that has the color and 
pageantry of the age of discovery. 


Illustrated $2.75 








7th Printing 


A Passage To 
India 


By E. M. Forster 
$2.50 


5th Printing 


Plumes 


By Laurence Stallings 
$2.00 








LEON BAZALGETTE’S 
great biography of the poet- 
naturalist of Concord 


HENRY 
THOREAU: 
Bachelor of Nature 


By Leon Bazalgette 
Translated by Van Wyck Brooks 


A biographical study of a great 
American by the French author of 
the standard “Walt Whitman.” 
It makes ample use of Thoreau’s 
diaries and will undoubtedly be 
accepted as the classic biography. 


$3.00 








Entranced 
By Grace Flandrau 
$2.00 


Charis Sees It 
Through 


By Margaret Widdemer 
$1,75 








Ramon del 
Valle-Inclan’s 


The Pleasant 
Memoirs 

of the Marquis 

De Bradomin 


Translated by May Heywood 
Broun and Thomas Walsh 


Four sonatas; the four seasons of 
love in which a Don Juan, of 19th 
Century Spain relates the story of 
his loves. 
“A work of art.’—Laurence Stal- 
lings, N. Y. World. 

$3.00 














Man Builds the Town 


THE PLEASURES OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By C. & A. WILLiaMs-ELLIs. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1924. 
$3.50. 

ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. By 
CyriL Davenport. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1924. $2.40. 

THE ARTIST’S LONDON. _ Illustrated. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
1924. $10.00. 

Reviewed ‘by Epwarp LONGSTRETH 


we attractive book by C. and A, Wil- 
liams-Ellis on “The Pleasures of Archi- 
tecture” is likewise another. instance of the 
pleasures of reading, for its quaintly illus- 
trated pages contain a pungent humor which 
gives the whole a zest rarely found in works 
dealing with the fine arts. The Williams- 
Ellises avoid dogmas and deal principally 
with persons, localities, and architectural 
styles, treating their serious thoughts lightly. 
A large part of the book is occupied with the 
tantalizing problems of domestic architec- 
ture, and as an illustration of bad planning 
there is a delightful sketch showing the re- 
markable itinerary of a royal dinner on 
its way from kitchen to dining room in Bal- 
moral Castle. 

On the biographical side there is a spark- 
ling chapter on the character and appearr- 
ance of architectures with vivid impressions 
of Inigo Jones, Christopher Wren, Bernini, 
and others, and with a caustic exposure of 
commission hunting at the Court of Louis 
the Grand Monarch. The satire verges on 
lampoon when the modern types of arch- 
itects are revealed. The summary of 
Ruskin and his hectic criticisms is in itself 
worth the book. ‘The authors deal with 
him early with the evident intention of dis- 
missing him with an emphatic gesture, but 
every chapter or so he needs attention again 
like an old mosquito bite that must be 
scratched, 

Because the Williams-Ellises have made 
their book readable, no one should fail to 
receive its high seriousness and scholarship, 
or overlook the valuable bibliography and 
index. There is, for instance, a noble 
chapter on teaching the elements of archi- 
tecture in the schools, a move with which 
I am in hearty accord. I have still a hor- 
rible recollection of the looks directed 
toward me when I asked a class of students 
at a great American university to write a 
paper on a very general architectural sub- 
ject. There was not a single one of the 
reresentative young Americans before me 
who knew the difference between Gothic and 
Classic styles. Consequently I read with 
keen enthusiasm the statement that the prin- 
ciples of architecture are taught not only 
in English colleges but in some of their 
schools, 

et 

The book by Cyril Davenport on “Ar- 
chitecture in England” is much more spe- 
cific in subject but no less useful to the 
citizens and subjects of both countries. It 
is an elementary handbook, not well writ- 
ten, not well edited, but full of useful in- 
formation about the architectural remains 
of England. It contains a description of 
the important and significant features of 
all cathedrals, churches, abbeys and chapels 
of consequence in its province. There is a 
merciful briefness regarding the last fifty 
years, excepting the observation that Sir 
Aston Webb is the first president of the 
Royal Academy who has also been an ar- 
chitect. The modern building that calls 
for attention is the Westminster Cathedral 
now being constructed in the Byzantine 
style. No mention is made of the heavy 
and uninspired mass of the new Cathedral 
of Liverpool. 


“The Artist’s London” concentrates our 
view from architecture in general to that 
of London in particular. The book is al- 
most entirely illustration, as must naturally 
be the case, for it is in pictures the artist 
must be allowed to express himself on 


London. But it was considered necessary, 
unfortunately, to have four artists of words 
write essays for the first pages, as though 
they would add something to the illustra- 
tions which are statements in their own 
rights. After all, paint and pencil are the 
artist’s means of expressing himself and 
his statements will not be materially en- 
hanced by reading matter that is unrelated 
or even by reading matter that is related. 

After all, in this book the pictures are 
the things. They are splendid reactions 
and comments, demonstrating many things 
about London and contemporary British 
art. The Thames plays a large part in 
the collection, as it should. There are 
eighty plates, several in color like the bustl- 
ing “Picadilly Circus” by Henry Rushbury, 
R. E., and the water colors of “Liverpool 
Street Station” by Frank Brangwyn, R. A., 
and two Thames views by George Clausen, 
R. A., and William Walcot, R. E., in both 
of which that same London fog which 
Mr. Drinkwater finds so obnoxious in art, 
plays an important part. 

The architecture of London is most lov- 
ingly and picturesquely drawn in pen and 
water color, pencil, and needle. There are 
views of “Pall Mall East” by Muirhead 
Bone, and drawings of Whitehall, Lambeth, 
and Wimbledon by Francis Dodd, and of 
Drury Lane Theatre, and Hampstead by 
Francis Unwin. In reactions to London 
life the artists have many comments to 
make. Laura Knight, A. R. W. S., shows 
us the interior of the Regent Theatre. It 
is in these commentaries on the humanity of 
London that we recognize the love for the 
literary subject in art which has seized the 
British artist with a grip that will apparent- 
ly never be broken. Consider the view of 
“The Metropolitan Music Hall,” an etching 
by Ian Strang, and the attention of the be- 
holder will gravitate to a young couple in 
the audience the male half of which is 
gazing rapturously toward an upper box 
and the female half of which is about to 
ask several pointed and leading questions. 
The same literary interest dominates the 
etching by Maresco Pearce and that of 
“Any London Street” by C. R. W. Nevin- 
son, in which children fight and cry and 
skip rope. In one case this story-telling 
fades, and, as near aS one can judge by 
looking at a reproduction, the greater and 
more beautiful qualities dominate. I refer 
to the pen and wash drawing “Repairing 
the Road by St. Paul’s,” by George Soper. 
The dignity and simplicity of the composi- 
tion, the fine action and masterful drawing 
in this work make the oil paintings of 
“The House of Lords” and “Hyde Park 
Corner: The Return of the Prince of Wales 
from India,” by Sir John Lavery, seem al- 
most meretricious, 

This book is London, from Thames 
Embankment to Hyde Park Corner and 
the Prince of Wales; from Covent Garden, 
Drury Lane and the Alhambra to Bixton 
Hill, Wimbledon and Hampton Court. The 
people live and the buildings sympatheti- 
cally house them in these pictured pages, 
and, in a way no page of type could ever 
hope to describe, these artists have given 
us the habiliments and the very soul of the 
great city that is both theirs and ours. 


A collection of historical documents, au- 
tograph letters and plans of George Clinton, 
governor of New York from 1741 to 1751, 
will be sold at Hodgson’s in London this 
season. The collection is not confined to 
letters relating to the government of the 
Colony alone; there are letters and drafts 
in the handwriting of Cadwallader Golden, 
papers relating to the wars against the Five 
Indian Nations, the original document pre- 
senting the freedom of the City of New 
York to Governor Clinton in 1743, letters 
from other governors of the colonies, auto- 
graph material of and relating to the 
British commander-in-chief, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, intercepted letters from Washington, 
and letters of Major André and Benedict 
Arnold. 
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New Fiction 


Lottery 


By W. E. Woodward 
Author of “Bunk” 


“A new novelist for intelligent 
people to keep up with,” said The 
Nation when “Bunk” appeared, 
“Lottery” is even keener and 
more hilarious than “Bunk”—aq 
fresh and gay satire upon the 
career of a hero of modern busi- 
ness. 


Julie Cane 
By Harvey O’ Higgins 


“A rich, deep, profound novel, 
One reads it breathlessly and then 
goes back for astonishing glimp- 
ses into the very souls of these 
people,” writes Charles Hanson 
Towne of this long awaited novel 
by the distingushed short-story 
writer. $2.00 


Distinguished 
Non-Fiction Books 


Mark Twain’s 
Autobiography 


“All the commentary really 
needed has been furnished by 
Samuel L. Clemens himself 
speaking, ‘as he says, from the 
grave—distilling an enriched and 
ennobled essence of himself in 
which his virtues and his faults 
are equally preserved and mel- 
lowed,” H. I. Brock writes in the 
New York Times. 

In two volumes, boxed 


Bare Souls 
By Gamaliel Bradford 


“Gamaliel Bradford re-intro- 
duces into modern literature a 
method of biography that is sin- 
cere, analytical, uncompromising 
and yet sympathetic,” declares 
William Lyon Phelps. In this 
unusual book the author of “Dam- 
aged Souls” reveals with his ac- 
customed brilliance the inner 
personalities of eight of the great 
writers of England and ary 


Distressing 


Dialogues 
By Nancy Boyd 
Preface by Edna St. Vincent Millay 


Greek dancers, tooth-paste, mar- 
ried life, permanent waves, pro- 
fessional humor, lip-sticks, and 
the drama are some of the sub- 
jects ‘discussed in these witty, 
polished dialogues that will prove 
distressing only to the unsophisti- 
cated. In a_ spirited preface 
Edna St. Vincent Millay describes 
Miss Boyd as her favorite author. 
It is easy to see why. 00 
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McBRIDE BOOKS 


STRAWS 


; and 
Prayer-Books 
By James Branch Cabell 


The greatest living romantic writ- 
er tells why men write, in a book 
that is as profound and stimulat- 
ing as anything he has written. 

$2.50 net 








Bushrangers 
By Charles J. Finger 


A book of robust scoundrels by the 
author of Highwaymen. Illus- 
trated with woodcuts in color by 
Paul Honoré. $3 net 


Fragments .From 
My Diary 
By Maxim Gorky 


Pictures of Russian life, done with 

the beauty and tenderness that are 

found in Gorky’s finest work. 
$3 net 





The Life Story of 
An Ugly Duckling 


By Marie Dressler 
The autobiography of the best-be- 
loved of American comediennes. 
Illustrated. $3 net 


At all bookstores. Postage extra. 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 
Publishers New York 


Changing Ireland 


By NORREYS JEPHSON O’CONOR 


Studies in the literary background 
of the Irish Free State which place 
in proper literary and historical per- 
spective the writers of the Celtic 
Renaissance, one of the most inter- 
esting sections of modern literature 
and one which has never. before been 
adecuately studied. Mr. O’Conor 
tells about Irish history, Irish legends, 
Irish fairies, and such authors as 
Yeats, Dunsany, Ledwidge, Lady 
Gregory, James Stephens, and Mrs. 
Shorter. 


$2.50 a copy. 


Harvard University Press 


2 Randall Hall 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 























‘Religious Gertitude in 
an Age of Science 


By Cuarites ALLEN DinsMorRE 
Cloth $1.50 


A finely conceived book in which 
the author maintains with rare con- 
Viction that Religion is as certain, as 
Scientific, or authoritative, as Science. 
_ “This book is filled full of sugges- 
tion for ministers, and is just the 
book for thoughtful laymen who are 
endeavoring to find their way through 
modern doubts.”—Christian €entury. 


“As a contribution not to theology 
or religious philosophy but to that 
popular enlightenment which is now 
going on in all the Protestant 
churches, Professor Dinsmore’s book 
1s as helpful as it is candid and in- 








tellectually sincere.’—Springfield Re- 
publican. 


At all bookstores, or from 
The University of North 
Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 




















Foreign Literature 


Bismarck the Second 


KIDERLEN-WACHTER, STATTSMANN 
UND MENSCH. Edited by ERnst 
LackH. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt. 1924. 


Reviewed by A. W. G. RANDALL 


66"HE second Bismarck, the “Swabian 
Bismarck”—referring to his place 
of birth—were titles commonly given to 
Alfred Kiderlen-Wachter, German Foreign 
Secretary until 1912 and central figure in 
the great Morocco affair with France in 
1911. There was something to be said for 
the comparison. Quite early in his dip- 
lomatic career he was “discovered” by the 
Iron Chancellor, who was no mean judge 
of intelligence and strength of character, 
and as he advanced in the German Dip- 
lomatic Service more parallels asserted them- 
selves. Not the least was the manner in 
which he was treated by his imperial mas- 
ter. The ex-Kaiser did not go so far as 
to dismiss Kiderlen, but for years he was 
denied the promotion which was his due 
and, even after he had arrived at the For- 
eign Secretaryship he was kept outside im- 
portant negotiations—such as the famous 
Haldane conversations—and only told of 
important steps in foreign policy after 
they had been taken by the Emperor. 
Professor Ernst Jickh, historian and 
political writer, was the ideal editor for 
Kiderlen-Wichter’s memoirs and _ papers, 
He was an intimate friend of the statesman, 
he enjoyed the confidence of that rather 
mysterious lady, Hedwig Kypke, familiarly 
called “Heting,” to whom Kiderlen ad- 
dressed, not only much passionate corre- 
spondence—despite the fact that, for some 
unaccountable reason, they never married— 
but vast quantities of correspondence on 
questions of politics and diplomacy. This 
lady died in 1918, leaving all Kiderlen’s 
papers, including despatches and diaries of 
the highest historical value, to Professor 
Jackh, who, in these two __ substantial 
volumes, has made a selection of the most 
important documents and has equipped them 
with a running commentary, enabling the 
reader to appreciate, for the first time, 
Kiderlen’s character as a man and _ his 
achievement as a statesman, 


The comment is frankly that of an ad- 
mirer and friend. Its keynote is struck in 
Professor Jackh’s Introduction, in which he 
asserts: “Alfred von Kiderlen-Wiachter was 
a statesman of first-rate calibre from the 
school of Bismarck—many say the only 
statesman. He arrived too late and he de- 
parted too soon for his work to succeed, 
for him to arrest the catastrophe he dreaded 
by his ‘Europeanistion’ of politics, by his 
system of ‘organized pacifism.’ ” 


es SF 


For some years Kiderlen’s place of “ban- 
ishment” was the German Legation in 
Bucharest. But even while he was there he 
played an important part, behind the scenes, 
in high German policy. He was often 
asked for advice by this or that chancellor, 
and in 1909 he sketched a project for an 
Anglo-German understanding on which 
Bethmann-Hollweg was later able to work. 
He played a leading part in the settlement 
of the Bosnian crisis, by firm representations 
to Russia; he was one of the few German 
diplomats who appeared to grasp the real 
basis of the Anglo-French Entente, and 
after the Agadir crisis he was entrusted 
with the task of arriving at some modus 
vivendi with France. His negotiations with 
M. Jules Cambon, carried on in secrecy in 
Berlin, will be fresh in most memories. It 
will be remembered that they gave rise to 
much suspicion in London, where it was 
thought that German diplomacy, under 
Kiderlen’s guidance, was “waving the big 
stick” too threateningly, making too far- 
reaching demands on England’s partner. 
And that this really was the case is shown 
in these documents. Kiderlen used the 
strong method in diplomacy; he played for 
high stakes with complete abandon, for who 
knows that, had he failed, the European 
war, or at least a Franco-German war, 
would not have arrived a year or two 
sooner. He did not fail, however. A 
Franco-German understanding on African 
questions was reached by a method of give- 
and-take which earned Kiderlen much un- 
popularity among German jingoes, and Pro- 
fessor Jiackh has little difficulty in showing 
that this, to Kiderlen’s clear-sighted mind, 
was only a step towards a much more im- 
portant goal, an understanding with Eng- 
land. But it was here that the man who, 
to Kiderlen, was the “villain of the piece,” 
comes on the stage—Admiral Tirpitz. As 


his conversation with the Roumanian states- 
man, Take-Jonescu, reveals, he had told 
both Tirpitz and the Kaiser, that they were 
“steering straight for war with England.” 
He was disregarded; negotiations were un- 
dertaken behind his back; telegrams were 
even sent by the Kaiser to the German 
Ambassador in London, one in particular 
telling him to advise Sir Edward Grey that 
a recall of the British Fleet from the 
Mediterranean to the North Sea would be 
regarded as a threat of war. Kiderlen’s 
attitude during the last few months of his 
life might be summed up in saying that it 
was a resignation to the inevitable—which 
might, however, not have been so inevitable, 
had he been left a free hand and given time 
to achieve his object. 

Our shelves groan beneath the scores of 
German political memoirs published since 
the end of the war, but at whatever cost— 
and there are not a few which might now 
be discarded—room must be made for these 
two recent volumes, whose romantic inter- 
est is matched only by their historical im- 
portance. 


A Tale of France 


LE MASQUE AUX YEUX D’OR. By 
ALBERIC CAHUET. Paris: Bibliothéque- 
Charpentier. . New York: Brentano’s, 
1924. 

‘THs novel deviates hardly at all from the 

typical French manner in telling its 
tale of love. Michel Saint-Laur, a hand- 
some young lieutenant, becomes enamoured 
of Manoéla Gonzales, a beautiful Mexican 
girl, apparently incapable of sexual emo- 

tion. The affair seems hopeless, and Mi- 

chel bears his grief as an upright and 

brave man should. In the course of his 
duties he is sent to Sainte-Marguerite, to 
keep guard over the. disgraced Maréchal 

Bazaine, and in the lonely island he oc- 

cupies his time in raising herbals. It hap- 

pens that Manoéla is very much indebted, 

a debt strengthened by a vow, to Bazaine 

who, while commander of the French 

armies in Mexico, had saved the life of her 
brother. She is also a very intimate friend 
of Bazaine’s wife, who is of Mexican birth. 

So she enters into a plot with the friends 

of Bazaine to free the incarcerated Ma- 

réchal. It is her duty to keep Michel from 
interfering with the scheme. She reaches 
the city nearest Sainte-Marguerite, and in- 
vites him to visit her. He comes at once, 
and remains over night, much to his pleas- 
ure and astonishment. The day set for 
Bazaine’s escape Manoéla comes to the is- 
land to keep Michel in hand. To her sur- 
prise she finds him caring more for his 
honor than for her love. She resorts there- 
upon to the more effective argument of the 
poniard. Bazaine escapes. Michel recov- 
ers. Manoéla asks and receives pardon. 
Not the story but the telling is often the 
true criterion of value. “Le Masque aux 

Yeux d’Or” is in parts very well told. The 

beauty of Manoéla is made palpable from 

its instant effect upon those who beheld her. 

That Michel should have loved her is there- 

fore obvious; that he should have been 

more duteous than loving is as unques- 
tioned—he being a soldier and the son of 

a soldier. The manner in which Man- 

oéla reacted to her numerous admirers is 

related with less conviction. One cannot 
help feeling that she is made to act some- 
what arbitrarily, without sufficient cause. 








Foreign Notes 


ADELINE GAUTIER, whose novel 

“Satan, Qui Le Connait?”, has re- 
cently been published in France (Paris: 
Baudiniere), has been winning high com- 
mendations from critics. Her new tale is 
said to be wrought with much sincerity and 
delicacy, and to be an effective and moving 
piece of work. It is the chronicle of a 
man of inherently weak nature whose 
tendency toward lack of decision and energy 
has been increased by confinement in a 
German prison camp, and who in the noble 
and sympathetic woman he meets at a 
Provencal resort to which he has gone in 
search of vigor, finds the uplifting influence 
he needs, Unfortunately, however, the af- 
fection she gives him does not suffice, and 
he turns from her for the love which his 
lust demands to her sister. The tragedy of 
the triple relationship is powerfully worked 
out. 

In his “Le Sel de la Terre” (Paris: Mal- 
fere) Raymond Escholier has painted in 
vivid colors the ugliness, the suffering, and 
the heroic beauty of war. His _ book, 
which purports to present the letters of a 

(Continued on next page) 








Charles Scribner's Sons 


THE 
WHITE 
MONKEY 


By 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 





“Mr. Galsworthy’s eagerly awaited novel 
is a study in keeping with the restraint, 
the leisureliness, and the splendid tech- 
nique of “The Forsyte Saga’.”’ 

—Boston Herald. 


“A delightful novel.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


“*A fascinating story, exquisitely done, 

engaging, interesting, and, as is usual 

with Mr. Galsworthy, thoughtful.”’ 
—N. Y. Post. 


“Tlike ‘The White Monkey’ unreservedly. 
It’s my notion of a novel for anybody and 
everybody, one that a reviewer doesn’t 
have to be ‘fair’ to, because there is noth- 
ing either esoteric or obvious about it 
It is a good story, an excellent story, easy 
to ek jor extremely fulfilling the other 
half of the slogan—worth reading’. 
—Fanny Butcher in the Chicago Tribune. 


Already in its 
second very 
large printing. 










$2.00 at 
bookstores 
everywhere, 





Important Non-fiction 


MEMOIRS OF AN 


EDITOR 

By E. P. Mircse.y 

“‘Not a dull line cumbers these pages. 
The touch is light, the tone kindly; the 
style flows limpidly and always in sun- 
light. . . The heart of the author remains 
young. There is no flagging of fancy, no 
dulling of a humor that misses nothing 
worth recording. Of stories and anec- 
dotes there is a never-ending profusion. 
It would be impossible to write of these 
memoirs without praise. . . A treasure- 
house of reminiscences about great men, 
personages, characters and celebrities with 
whom the author came in contact and 


whom he often knew intimately.” 
—New York Times. 


With photographs and facsimiles 
$4.50 


LETTERS FROM THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT TO ANNA 
ROOSEVELT COWLES, 
1870-1918 $2.50 


IMPRESSIONS OF GREAT 

NATURALISTS 

By Henry Farrrietp Ossporn 
With portraits. $2.50 


THE CHARACTER OF RACES 
By E_tswortH HuNTINGTON 
$5.00 


THE DIARY OF A DUDE 
WRANGLER 
By Srrutuers Burt $3.00 


POINTS OF VIEW 


By Stuart P. SHerMAaN = $2.00 
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Latin American Literature 


By ERNESTO MONTENEGRO 


GENERAL review of the present-day 
literature of Latin America is 
rather a large order. There are twenty 
countries comprised under that Latin term, 
reflecting every degree of culture, race 
mixture, social conditions, and so forth. 
They spread over half the longitude of our 
hemisphere; they have no direct means of 
communication among the majority of 
them, and yet one would like to find a 
common denominator for their literary 
output, when these United States, bound by 
all kinds of mechanical and spiritual ties, 
cannot boast of many representative Amer- 
ican books. 

But the temptation, more than that, the 
need for a comprehensive outlook of the 
whole of Latin American letters persists, 
just the same. At least there are two 
reasons for attempting this survey. First, 
so little is known here of the cultural life 
of the Southern peoples, that a ‘bare out- 
line will be sufficient, and second, the very 
dissimilarity in language, taste and liter- 
ary expression that stands between the 
American and the Latin-American writer, 
should make it easy to point out some rough 
family resemblances in the production of the 
Latin American pegples. 

And so it is, at least for the man who 
has had the opportunity to look from afar 
upon the characteristics of his own race. 
Latin American literature is today more 
sober in style, less romantic in its tendencies 
and consequently more conscious of its im- 
mediate surroundings than it was twenty 
years ago, at the time of the vogue of Var- 
gas-Vila. of Colombia. This arch-decadent 
who turned the head of the older generation 
of today passed last year in a tour of the 
southern republics without a single demon- 
stration being made in his honor. The 
younger generation simply ignored him, 
while its elders hardly could suppress a flush 
of shame at ‘the thought of their past cult. 
There can be no more neat proof of the 
changes in the spirit of that literature dur- 
ing the first quarter of the century than this 
indifference toward one of the idols of yes- 
teryear. 

Nationalism? Yes, but not narrowly lo- 
cal. Realism? Of course, though leaving 
room for the play of the imagination. It 
seems as if no one wants to be fooled any 
more with the labels of school and the 
limitations of cliques. The Latin American 
writer owes it to his environment to reflect 
in a material way only what has been within 
the reach of his personal experience, but he 
thinks it is the business of his inner per- 
sonality to assert his own temperament as 
the final judge of what and how he must 
express that reality. As to nationalism, he 
is aware that language and race are more 
effective boundaries than any political limitar 
tion; and having witnessed the short life of 
localisms or purely provincial expressions, 
he is striving for a language that is clear, 
well-balanced and equally intelligible to 
all of Spanish America. (Brazil appears to 
be torn between the desire of retaining her 
colonial language and the urge to cultivate 
her own mixture at the margin of the Portu- 
guese. ) 

es 

For many years a sharp distinction has 
been drawn between what is called in Latin 
America “Tropical Literature” in opposi- 
tion to the production of the temperate 
countries—Mexico, on the North; Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Bolivia and Chile in the 
South. Such distinction, however, is today 
less accurate than it may have been in times 
past. ‘The charge of tropicalism involved 
a rebuke of the literature it designated on 
the ground of its being purely verbal and 
making prodigal use of well-sounding words 
for the words’ sake. In fact, the tropical 
writer had succeeded in recreating that jar- 
gon called poetical or literary language, 
which was the curse of Spanish letters in the 
post-classic period. 

It must be admitted, nevertheless, that the 
reaction set in within the very limits of the 
ravaged zone; the moderating influence did 
not come from outside, but, on the contrary, 
some of the worst sinners were to be found 
on temperate soil, while some of the coolest 
heads in our present literature are beneath 
the tropical sun. In so far as the tropically- 
born movement of “decadentism” was an 
effort to refresh the meaning and enlarge the 
effectiveness of the language, it was a bene- 
ficent one. When a spark of genius was its 
driving force, as in the case of the Nicara- 
guan Rubén Dario and Herrera-Rejssig, the 

Uruguayan, both men of uncanny ability 
for the coining of new forms of expression, 
that particular work was bound to fructify 
and endure. On the other hand, the ideo- 
logic shallowness and the lack of restraint 


of decadentism could not satisfy its own 
masters in their mature years. 

In this way we come to the terse language 
and familiar tone of the later poetry of 
Dario and the polished, sculptoric prose of 
Rodo of Uruguay. The Colombian Guil- 
lermo Valencia. sticks to his compound of 
symbolic images and decadent style, and so 
he becomes cold as classical marble. Two 
explosive poets of yesterday, Diaz-Miron 
(Mexico) and Chocano (Peru), become 
converted to sobriety, as the Argentine Lu- 
gones does temporarily between his “Monta- 
fas de Oro” and “Crepusculos del Jardin.” 
By degrees Latin American poetry ap- 
proaches the simplicity of old, at the same 
time that it gains in spiritual elevation. We 
should say that our poets are today more in 
earnest, if we did not know that artists dis- 
play as much earnestness when they seem to 
be toying with pen or brush, as when they 
affect the forms of Franciscan simplicity. 
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At any rate, the results seem today more 
enduring. With the passing of bohemia, 
the literary profession in Latin America has 
become as respectable as, say, that of stamp- 
collector or astronomer—a trifle queer, per- 
haps, but nevertheless tolerated and by no 
means standing in the way of a diplomatic 
post or even a judicial career. Judge Arturo 
Capdevila, the subtle poet of Argentina, or 
His Excellency Alcides Arguedas, Minister 
of Bolivia in France, are examples of the 
literary man who has not let worldly ccn- 
siderations influence his art, but on the con- 
trary consecrates himself to it despite all 
kinds of prejudice. Together with them 
there is a long list of novelists, critics and 
poets of Latin America who have become 
representatives of their countries not only in 
a literary but in an official sense as well. 
The late Amado Nervo, the exquisite poet 
from Mexico, and his contemporary Gon- 
zalez-Martinez; the novelist and essayist 
Diaz-Rodriguez of Venezuela; Graca- 
Aranha and Rodriguez-Larreta, the greatest 
stylists of Brazil and Argentina, respective- 
ly; Francisco Garcia-Calderon of Peru, one 
of the most cultivated minds of the New 
World; the critic Zaldumbide of Ecuador; 
Dublé-Urrutia, the Chilean poet; Ambas- 
sador Alfonso Reyes of Mexico, and many 
other pen-workers are at present serving 
their countries in foreign fields. That they 
should have attained so high a _ position 
among their fellow-citizens is, to my mind, 
proof of the effectiveness with their genera- 
tion, for, as is the practice in politics, offi- 
cial recognizance comes only for those who 
represent a real influence in the community. 

In countries of a high average of literacy, 
national literature is finding wide response. 
After establishing the creole stage upon 2 
paying basis, Argentina is giving its writers 
the right stimulus by reading their books. 
The Municipal Council of Buenos Aires 
awards several thousand dollars each year 
as prizes for the best works on pure litera- 


ture, science and history. The same can be 
said of several universities and newspapers 
that hold periodical literary contests in 
Chile, Uruguay, Argentina, Brazil and espe- 
cially Mexico, whose Department of Educa- 
tion has gone so far as to issue popular 
editions of Latin and Greek classics. Na- 
tional literature that began with the treat- 
ment of folklore is now achieving in these 
lands the artistic treatment of life in its 
widest variety. 
cal dissection is yet strong among many nov- 
elists, but more and more we can detect an 
inclination towards interpreting their sub- 
ject in an zxsthetic sense only. 

Of these new writers we may say that 
scarcely one has been translated into Eng- 
lish. There are enough renderings of the 
Latin American classics, such as Marmol’s 
“Amalia”; the “Martin Rivas” of Blest- 
Gana; Restrepo’s “Pax”—all very mediocre 
novels ably translated. The depressing story 
told by the Brazilian Graca-Aranha in 
“Canaan” has turned many Amefican read- 
ers from the beauties of form and thought 
the book does contain. Horacio Quiroga, 
the Uruguayan short-story teller, does not 
appear .o have fated better im the recent 
translation of one of his jumgle stories. 
There is a long waiting list of writers whose 
works must eventually be translated into 
the English language: Manuel Galvez and 
Ricardo Rojas (Argentina), Reyles (Uru- 
guay), Chirveches (Bolivia), Halmas, Mal- 
uenda, Santivan, Espinosa, Latorre in Chile; 
these and others are evidence to the gains im 
temperate climates of that fiction form that: 
most requires restraint, lucidity and pre~ 
cision—the tale and the realistic story. But 
to this day no one Latin American writtr 
has happened to meet the requirements the: 
American public seems to have found only 
in Blasco-Ibafiez, that is a sensational plot, 
plenty of gaudy color and made-to-order 
characters. 

We must admit that the chance for popu- 
larity is not large for the best novelists or 
poets of Latin America outside of some Iit- 
erary circles in the United States. The Latin 
temperament’s very conception of literature 
is opposed to it, for while the average 
American reader looks in a book almost ex- 
clusively for entertainment, no critical spirit 
in the author and a pleasant plot, the Latin 
American novelist seems more desirous of 
being paid in tears than with smiles. His 
peasant heroines never, never marry a mil- 
lionaire—I do not know whether because 
we have there too many poor girls or so few 
wealthy youths. 
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But there is one of the writers at least 
who should fill the bill to perfection. He 
is having in Argentina and Uruguay sales 
of one hundred thousand copies of some of 
his novels. There is always a pleasantly 
sentimental story in them, plainly told; well- 
observed bits of provincial life, some rough 
characters that come to grief in due time, 
and even if he cannot escape the racial curse 
of depressing endings—well, as for that, 
the movies have shown the translators how 
to change a funeral scene into a wedding. 
Someone should make haste to translate the 


The tendency to sociologi- - 














books of Hugo Wast, which is the peal 
name of Argentina’s most popular novelist, 
Senor Martinez-Zuviria. 


Not less dramatic than his stories and 
vastly more artistic are the tales of the Bra. 
zilian Monteiro-Lobato, who has a devilish 
imagination and a mordant pen. Or 
subtle observation of the Chilean Pedry 
Prado, to say nothing of the gripping powey 
of his late countryman, Baldomero Lijj, 
whose miners’ stories mark one of the high. 
est attainments of our literature. 


Modern poetry seems to be at present g 
woman’s business over there. Three name 
are uppermost in the field: a Uruguayag 
Alfonsina Storni, the Argentine Juana Ibar. 
borou, and the Chilean Gabriela Mistral, 
All three appear to be inspired with the. 
moral courage and vehemence of utterance 
with which the late poetess of Montevideo, 
Delmira Agustini, bared her soul before the 
astonished Latin American reader of a gen, 
eration ago. 


Foreign Notes 


(Continued from preceding page) 


soldier written during the heat of the Bat. 
tle of Verdun, under fictitious form, pre. 
sents a picture of great and effective 
verisimilitude, at once savage and pitiful, 


A complete revised edition of the works 
of Anatole France was under way (Paris; 
Calman-Levy) at the time of the death of 
the French writer. It is to appear next 
year, now, alas! without complete revision 
by the author. France had been working 
over it with ardent interest, rewriting a 
sentence here, changing a punctuation mark 
there, recasting a passage on occasions, He 
personally chose the illustrators for the 
edition and suggested and supervised their 
work. It will contain all his hitherto pub. 
lished works, early articles contributed to 
periodicals, books published in limited edi. 
tion, and a hitherto unpublished work which 
reveals France in a new light, a “Rabelais” 
written in the manner of Renan after the 
Dreyfus affair. 


An extensive and valuable library of the 
late William Beattie of Glasgow, compris 
ing a remarkable’ collection of works relat 
ing to Scottish life, history amd literature, in 
cluding publications of the Maitland, Ban. 
natype and Hunterfan Clubs, was’ recently 
sold at Sotheby’s in London. The rare lots 
include an exceptiomal set of the first edi- 
tions of Scott’s “Waverley Novels”; a fine 
copy of the Kilmarnosk edition of Burns's 
“Poems,” 1786; Defoe’s “Robinsom Crasoe,” 
1719; Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield” 
1766; and Shellley’s ‘The Cenci,” 1819. 
There are also several ifluminated’ mame 
scripts and many fitte old amd misderm biné 
ings. 


The new folio edition of Bernard Shaw's 
“Saint Joan,” beautifully primed on limd 
made paper, embellished with sixteem? ile 
trations in wash and color by Charles Rice 
etts, and limited to 375 copies at fit 
guineas each, has just beem issued im Lomloti 





MURDER 
AND ITS MOTIVES 


F. Tennyson Jesse 


To each of the following types of 
murder Miss Jesse devotes a chapter, 
describing as an example, a famous 
crime, in detail and with the strict- 
est regard to facts. 


MURDER FOR GAIN 

MURDER TO ELIMINATE 

MURDER FOR REVENGE 

MURDER FOR JEALOUSY 

MURDER OF CONVICTION 

MURDER FROM LOVE OF eT 
2.75 


Space, Time, Motion 
Professor A. V. Vasiliev 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY BERTRAND RUSSELL 

“A very interesting, scholarly in- 
troduction to the general theory of 
relativity.’—Morris R. Cohen, Prof. of 
Philosophy at the College of the City 
of New York. $2.50 


Our Governmental 
Machine 


Schuyler C. Wallace 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
A simple, brief, yet scholarly de- 
scription and analysis of the funda-_ |, 
mental forms and processes of our | 
government, federal, state and munici- 
pal. Foreword by Charles A. Beard. 
$2.00 








SUNWARD 


By LOUIS GOLDING 


One of the most charming travel books of many seasons. 


A vivid, pic- 


turesque, and personal record of a “sentimental journey” through Italy. 
Bolzano, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Venice, Bologna, Ravenna, Naples, Capri, 
Amalfi, Sicily—are some of the places visited by Mr. Golding. The result 
courts and does not suffer from comparison with the travel books of 


Norman Douglas. 


$2.50 


BOOK OF AMERICAN TRADEMARKS 
By JOSEPH SINEL 


A remarkable’ collection of over two hundred and fifty representative 
American trademarks carefully selected and redrawn to print in one, two 


or three colors. 


The book represents the combined efforts of artist, printer, 


engraver and paper maker to turn out something of which even the Borzoi 
may be especially proud. The first printing consists of two thousand num- 


bered copies only and the book will probably not be reprinted. 


EUROPEAN LITERATURE IN THE 19th CENTURY 


$6:00 


By BENEDETTO CROCE 


An attempt to regard European literature of the 19th Century as a whole, 
_ by the greatest philosopher and literary critic of modern Italy. The chapters 
deal among others with such diverse personalities as Schiller, Alfieri, Stend- 


hal, Heine, Ibsen, Flaubert, and Carducci. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 


$6.00 
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Here are books of permanent 
value, likely to ripen with the 
years. They are all of an his- 
toric turn, yet decidedly indi- 
vidual both in subject matter 
and in treatment. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE 


By J. St. Loe Strachey 


(Editor of the London Spectator) 


The record of ae 
his  experi- , 
ences and 
thoughts in 
the world of 
politics, letters 
and the arts. 
A. charming, 
sparkling 
document 
which com- 
pletes his earl- 
ier book, 
THE ADVENTURE OF a 


2 sk 
Gobineau’s 


THE GOLDEN 
FLOWER 


A volume of essays, supplementary 
to his “The Renaissance” in a fine, 
scholarly translation by Ben Ray 
Redman. Cesare Borgia, Savonarola, 
Leo X, Julius II and Michaelangelo 
Buonarotti are among the characters 
which loom large in his pages. $2.50 


et Se Ss 


THE SECRET OF 
THE COUP D’ETAT 


Edited by the Earl of Kerry 


With a Foreword by Philip Guedalla 
It is the record of the. conspiracy 
which placed Napoleon the Little on 
the throne of France, set forth in the 
letters of ,himself, the Duc de 
Morny, de Flahault and others who 
took part in the affair. Until now 





they have never been published. A 
rare book and one that throws a 
history of 

$3.75 


new light upon the 
Europe and the World. 
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A GALLERY 
By Philip Guedalla 


Close upon the heels 
of that sparkling 
gem SUPERS AND 
SUPERMEN is 
issued this new 
book, the best, ac- 
cording to some, 
that Guedalla has 
written. It includes 
pictures of Anatole France, Thomas 
Hardy, Bernard Shaw, Hugh Cecil, 
Marcel Proust, the Empress Eu- 
genie, Lady Palmerston and a score 
of others who have made history of 
literature and politics. $2.50 
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SUPERS AND 


SUPERMEN 
By Philip Guedalla 


The New York Post says: “One 
moves in a constant display of fire- 
works, jumps first to this side, then 
to that, as an entirely unlooked for 
squib explodes from an apparently 
innocent corner. Even the common- 


est matters of life take on a sparkle 
$2.50 


znd glitter.” 
st Ss Ss 
iLarge New Printings on 
“Tw Fascinating Biographies 
Marie Antoinette 
-By Hilaire Belloc 
and 
‘The Life and Times of 


‘Cleopatra 


-By Arthur Weigall $5.00 each 


‘See These Books At All Bookstores 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 


Art 


THE APPRECIATION OF ART. By 
EuGEN NEUHAUS. Ginn. $3.00. 


THE MASTERS OF MODERN 
By WaLTER PacH. Huebsch. 


THE NATURE, PRACTICE AND HISTORY 
OF ART. By H. Van Buren Maconicve. 
Scribners. $2.50. 


ART. 


Belles Lettres 


SO MUCH VELVET. By FRANKLIN P. 


ApaMs. Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 
PORTRAITS. By ErNest Boyp. Doran. 
$2.50 net. 


THE POETS OF THE GREEK AN- 


THOLOGY. Translated by F. A. 
WricHT. Dutton. $3. 

POINTS OF VIEW. By Stuart P. 
SHERMAN. Scribners. $2. 


THE LITERARY SPOTLIGHT. Edited 
by JoHN Farrar. Doran. $2.50 net. 


THE CHOBHAM BOOK OF ENGLISH 
PROSE. By STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 
Small, Maynard. $3.50 net. 


MEDIZVAL ROMANCE IN ENGLAND. By 
Laura A. HiBBarp. Oxford: University 
Press. $3.50. 


DEAD RECKONINGS IN FICTION. By 
DorotuHy Brewster and ANncGus Burret. 
Longmans. $2.25 net. 


THE MODERN GERMAN NOVEL. By Har- 
vey W. Hewett-Tuayer. Marshall Jones. 
$2.50 net. 


BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS OF THE AN- 
CIENT HEBREWS. By Etias Gewurz. 
New York: Bloch Publishing Co. 75 cents. 


ESSAYS TOWARD TRUTH. _ Selected 
by KENNETH ALLAN ROBINSON, WIL- 
LIAM BENFIELD PRESSEY, and JAMES 
Dow McCatium. Holt. 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTATION. By 


FRANCIS PENDLETON GAINES. Columbia 
University Press. $2.75. 
EUROPEAN LITERATURE IN THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. By BENE- 
DETTO Croce. Knopf. $6 net. 


MEN AND ISSUES. By GEoRGE WHaR- 


TON PEPPER. Duffield. $2.50. 
PUNCH AND JUDY. By Maurice 
BarinG. Doubleday, Page. $2.50. 
IN PRAISE OF FOLLY. By DEesipErius 

Erasmus. Brentano’s. 
THINGS AND IDEALS. By M. C. 


Otro. Holt. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF CZECH LIT- 


ERATURE. By F. CuHrepopa. Dut- 
ton. $2.25. 

PREJUDICES. Fourth Series. By H. L. 
MENCHEN. Knopf. $2.50 net. 


* Biography 
THE TWENTY-FIFTH MAN. By Ep. 
MorreELL. Montclair, N. J.: The New 
Era Publishing Co. 1924. $2.00. 


Combine the outlawed adventures of an 
Al Jennings, the zeal for reform of an 
Upton Sinclair, the effects of hellish torture 
at the Folsom and San Quentin penitenti- 
aries, a naive self-laudation, a pioneering 
spirit, and you have the necessary ingred- 
ients of the character of Ed. Morrell, lone 
survivor of the California Outlaws, par- 
doned lifer, hero of Jack London’s “The 
Star Rover,” prison reformer, author of 
“The New Era Penology,” “The Twenty- 
fifth Man,” etc.—a very interesting and ap- 
pealing character indeed. 

In “The Twenty-fifth Man” Ed. Mor- 
rell tells the story of his strange life, with 
the view especially to promote the refor- 
mation of our prisons. After a precarious 
youth Morrell found himself in California 
and a member of the famous band of Cali- 
fornia Feud Outlaws. The struggle be- 
tween the settlers and the railroad was then 
very tense. The law was on the side of 
“The Octopus,” the name by which the 
railroad was known. . Hundreds of Pinker- 
tons and gunmen of many varieties were in 
constant pursuit. As soon as the identity 
of any of the outlaws became known to 
them, they hunted them until caught. The 
exploits of Morrell in attack and in de- 
fence were so daring, so successful, that 
the railroad hirelings concentrated their 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


strength in the attempt to capture him. 
After many vain efforts he was finally 
caught and “railroaded” to prison for life. 
In prison he was a marked man, and the 
torture and cruelty inflicted upon him were 
beyond the endurance of an ordinary man. 
But Morrell was no ordinary man. He was 
saved from sure death by spiritual revela- 
tions—the value of which we do not under- 
take to ascertain. A change in administra- 
tion brought him restitution, and _ conse- 
quently a full pardon, exactly in the man- 
ner he had prophesied when freed from the 
straight-jacket. Since his release he has 
been devoting his entire time to humanizing 
the American prison system. 

His book is thrilling. The story itself 
is only remotely related to art. It is told in 
the manner of the dime novel, in a hack- 
neyed style, and its literary purpose is that 
of the “thriller.” But it is a powerful 
arraignment against unscrupulous corpo- 
rations and an inhuman prison system. As 
propaganda for a more human penology it 
is very effective. 


FRANCIS WILSON’S LIFE OF HIM- 
SELF. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 


HUDSON MAXIM. By CLirTron JoHN- 
SON. Doubleday, Page. $5 net. 


THE LIFE STORY OF AN UGLY 


DUCKLING. By MariE DRESSLER. 
McBride. $3 net. 
FRANCES WRIGHT. By WILLIAM 


RANDALL WATERMAN. Columbia Uni- 
versity (Longmans, Green). 


MYSELF AND OTHERS. 
MILLWARD. 


By JEssIE 
Small, Maynard. $5 net. 


THE LIFE OF LORD RAYLEIGH. By 
his son. Longmans, Green. $8 net. 


MEMORIES OF A MILITANT. By 
ANNIE KENNEY. London: Arnold. 


WAGNER AS MAN AND ARTIST. By 
ERNEST NEWMAN. Knopf. $5 net. 


AN UNOFFICIAL STATESMAN: ROB- 
ERT C. OGDEN. By Puiuip Wuir- 
WELL WILSON. Doubleday, Page. $5.00 
net. 


ADMIRAL DE GRASSE. By Canon 
Max Caron. Four Seas. $2.50 net. 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES IV. By 
GERALD G. WALSH. Appleton. 


MAGELLAN. 
HILDEBRAND. 


By ARTHUR STURGES 


Harcourt, Brace. 


HOW I DISCOVERED AMERICA. By 
BoNI DE CASTELLANE. Knopf. $5.00 
net. 


Business 
EASTERN EXCHANGE, CURRENCY 


AND FINANCE. By WILLIAM F. SPALD- 
ING. Pitman. $4.50. 


PITMAN’S MANUAL OF FRENCH 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
By GerorGE R. MacDona.p. Pitman. 
$2.25. 


THE OUTDOOR SALES FORCE. By 
P. E. WILSON. Pitman. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS ECON- 


OMIES. By J. STEPHENSON. Pitman. 
$3.00. 

Drama 
THE FACE. By FRaNcEs) GUIGNARD 
GiBBESs. Brentano’s, 


FOUR PLAYS FOR FOUR WOMEN. By 
ALICE GERSTENBERG. Brentano’s. 

CAROLINA FOLK-PLAYS. By FREp- 
ERICK H. Kocw. Holt. $2. 

DRAMA AND MANKIND. By Hatcotr 


GLovER. Small, Maynard. $3.50 net. 

ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE. By 
Gorpon Craic. Small, Maynard. $3 
net. 

THE BEST PLAYS OF 1923-1924. By 
Burns MaAantTLe. Small, Maynard. 
$2.50 net. 

PLAYS OF MOLIERE. (Modern Li- 


brary). Boni & Liveright. 
A RABBIT AND A LEG. By RicHarpD 
HucuHes. Knopf. $2.00 net. 


Economics 


RECENT LABOR PROGRESS. By RocER 
W. Basson. Revell. $2. 

THE BANK OF NORTH DAKOTA: 
AN EXPERIMENT IN AGRARIAN 
BANKING. By Atvin S. TOSTLEBE. 
Columbia University (Longmans, Green). 





Dutons 


NEW BOOKS 
My Brother’s Face 


By 

DHAN GOPAL MUKER]JI 
The Literary Review: “It is im- 
possible even to suggest all the 
rich material of Mr. Mukerji’s 
book. . . . In more than one way 
‘My Brother’s Face’ is the most 


important and _ inspiring book 
that has appeared in America 
since the war” $3.00 


Leaves from a Russian 

Diary 

By PITIRIM SOROKIN 
One of the most fascinating and 
probably the most illuminating of 
the personal narratives which have 
come out of Russia. $3.00 


My Duel With the Vatican 

By ALFRED LOISY 
In distinction of style, dramatic 
and human appeal, in psycho- 
logical and historical interest de- 
serves to rank with the master- 
pieces of religious autobiography. 
00 


In Praise of England 

By H. J. MASSINGHAM 
An appreciation of the varied 
beauty of the English country- 
side by the one man in England 
closest in spirit to the late W. H. 
Hudson. $3.00 


Unmailed Letters 
By JOSEPH H. ODELL 
Dr, S. Parkes Cadman says: 


“They are genuine literature; 
wise, gracious, far-seeing, illu- 
minating.” $2.50 
La Belle Stuart 

By CYRIL HUGHES 
HARTMAN 


The fascinating story of the ro- 
mantic career of Frances Teresa 
Stuart. $5.00 


The Prime Ministers 

of Britain 

By CLIVE BIGHAM 
Practically a history of England 
since 1721 through sketches of 
the British Premiers from Robert 
Walpole’s time to the present day. 
With 39 illustrations. Fourth edi- 
tion. _ $5.00 

The Eastern Road 

By L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON 
A distinct contribution to inter- 
national understanding; a record 


of post-war observations. With 
19 full-page illustrations, $5.00 


Elephants and 

Ethnologists 

By G. ELLIOT SMITH 
An important contribution to the 
literature of Ethnology. _ Illus- 
trated with woodcuts by A. 
Horace Gerad and K. Leigh Pem- 
berton. $6.00 


Women and Leisure 

By LORINE PRUETTE 
A study of social waste through 
neglect of opportunity or will for 
those women who can work only 
part time to use their best powers. 


$3.00 
The Loves and Losses 


of Pierrot 
By WILLIAM GRIFFITH. $2.00 


Echoes from Theocritus 

By EDWARD C. LEFROY. 
Nothing more genuinely Greek in 
spirit has delighted one’s sense of 


beauty in many a day. Decorated 
by John Austen. $2.00 


Walker’s Rhyming 


— 


Dictionary 
Thoroughly revised, modernized, 
and with 20,000 new words added. 


$3.50 





For Sale at All Bookstores 


If you wish further informa- 
tion about any book, new or 
old, write to the 


Book Service Dept. of 
DUTTON’S 


681 Sth Ave., 
New York 
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Analogues of the Non-cyclic 
Metrical Romances. By Laura 
A. Hibbard. Net $3.50. 


“Kach romance is treated 
individually in a section, one 
part of which deals with Ver- 
sions, and one with th» Origins 
of the tale. Under Versions 
I have attempted to give 
something of a life history of 
each legend by listing all of 
the literary versions which 
were composed before 1500, 
and by indicating so far as 


possible their relationship. In 
the section on Origins I have 
recorded the opinions of 
scholars on the historical and 


legendary elements that gave 

rise to the story and have 
tried to set forth the most 
important motifs which char- 
acterize the different versions. 
The Index of Matters and 
Literature at the close of the 
book is designed to co-ordinate 
this material,” 


From the Preface 
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The Irving Press 


offers its facilities to 
PUBLISHERS forthe {4 
designing and print- R 


ing of beautiful books m, 
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The Irving “Press * 


GILBERT T. WASHBURN 
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President D> 
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: MEDIAEVAL ROMANCE IN 
ENGLAND 
: A Study of the Sources and 





VALLEY OF 
VOICES 


George Marsh 
author of 


“The Whelps of the Wolf’ 


A Powerful Story of 
Hudson’s Bay Country 


$2.00 


Now Published 
The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 








In this space Mr. Huebsch 
names an important book 
every week. See it at any 
book store. 


The Masters of 
Modern Art 











by 
= Walter Pach 
GOOD BOOKS $3.50 











. . . 

Fine Bindings 
Finest equipped bindery in 
America, specializing in rebind- 
ing and repairing books for 
private libraries. Cases for rare 
and first editions. Represen- 
tative will call. Telephone 
Columbus 3215. 


JAMES MACDONALD CO. 
38 WEST 60th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















‘ JUDY 
By TEMPLE BAILEY 
A story for girls by one of America’s 
most popular authors. 
$1.75 
The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 














The New Books 


Economics 
(Continued from preceding page) 


SOCIALISM: CRITICAL AND CON- 
STRUCTIVE. By J. Ramsay Mac 
DonaLp. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 


Fiction 


SAILS OF SUNSET. By CEcIL ROBERTS. 
Stokes. 1924. $2.00. 


A certain felicity in local color, a very 
pleasant style and an entertaining plot 
combine to make this book especially agree- 
able reading. It is the story of a young 
Englishman who while traveling through 
southern Italy falls in love with a beautiful 
Italian girl. Disguised as an artist he re- 
turns to the little fishing village where she 
lives and soon wins the love of the girl, 
the opposition of her father and the ha- 
tred of her lover. After some fierce 
encounters with the irate lover and an 
episode which takes the hero to England 
and disrupts the plot for a time the story 
arrives at a satisfactory conclusion. The 
picture of the little fishing village is done 
with a nicety of detail and a feeling for 
atmosphere, while the treatment of the 
minor characters, especially the village na- 
tives, is very skilful. 


GOLDEN BALLAST. By H. DE VERE 
STACPOOLE. Dodd, Mead. 1924. $2.00. 


Getting away to a flying start, H. de 
Vere Stacpoole rests on his laurels and 
allows a promising yarn of ‘sea-lure and 
treasure quest to degenerate into a tame 
and sometimes irritating tale. Too often 
he seems a little hard put to it for devices 
to make the wheels go round. The promise 
of the early chapters fades and other pro- 
mising leads are only blind alleys. To the 
very end hope of some stirring happening 
leads. But expectations come to naught. 
The tale trails out into mist on the hori- 
zon. Or rather it is like the barely audible 
singing of some one in a nearby room—a 
somewhat muffled voice flatting discernibly 
at times, 

In “Golden Ballast” Mr. Stacpoole 
starts off from a new angle. His people 
are in possession of treasure almost as soon 
as the story opens. It is darkly hinted that 
the diguised cargo of the ownerless vessel 
is German or Bolshevik gold. And then 
nothing to warrant all the pother crops 
out. 

It is necessary for Mr. Stacpoole’s folk 
—Dicky and Sheila—to circumvent the 
government’s potential claim as well as the 
villains who know of the bullion. But 
they have a very dull and stupid time of 
it. Not even the wind comes up, but only 
a wave of crabs on the shore of their little 
sub-tropical isle, whither they betake them- 
selves to hide the gold so that they can 
claim to have, found it in a more legitimate 
manner than is actually true. And land 
crabs are rather poor whetstones for sharp- 
ening heroism. 

Mr. Stacpoole in “The Blue Lagoon” 
and “The Garden of God” turned out 
stories which entitle readers of ‘Golden 
Ballast” to be thoroughly disappointed. 
There are few blunders Dick and Sheila 
omit, and their author seems to have fallen 
at least a part time victim of their bad 
habits. 


THE MAN FROM SMILING PASS. By 
E.iot H, RoBInson. Page. 1924. $2. 


The many readers of “Smiles,” to which 
this is a sequel, will welcome further chron- 
icles of that picturesque corner of the wild 
Cumberlands which Mr. Robinson has ef- 
fectively made his own. It records the rise 
of Abe Blount from being merely Sheriff 
and “Abe” to the status of The Honorable 
Abe Blount, Congressman. It opens with a 
raid on a moonshine still, and runs through 
lively adventures in local politics, to say 
nothing of the necessary love story. It is 
sentiment, but not sloppy in spite of the 
connotations of its title. Mr. Robinson’s 
people are realistically well done, although 
they are sometimes a bit cloying. As to 
that, the mountaineer is, in fact, a senti- 
mentalist: one feels that the portraiture is 
faithful. 


WIDE WATERS. By Captain DINGLE. 
Brentano’s. 1924. $2. 


The remarkable adventures of Mr. Alden 
Talbot Drake, who had an inherited fond- 


ness for the seven seas, as his name sug- 


gests, are not only highly entertaining, but 
there is a certain novelty in some twists the 
author gives them, and to produce something 
new in a variation of the theme of the rich 
man who is shanghaied, or who runs away 
to sea, in pursuit of a lady, is something of 
a triumph, It will not do to betray much 
of the plot, since its interest lies largely in 
its surprises: it must suffice to say that Mr. 
Drake shanghaies himself, so to speak, on 
the spur of the moment, for a trip to Java; 
that he comes in conflict with the singularly 
sturdy Captain Stevens, both as to the ship 
and the girl, and that the outcome is not 
at all the conventional end to such a yarn. 
It moves, and it has a good salt tang. 
Captain Dingle’s narrative style is excellent, 
and there is humor as well as strenuous ad- 
venture in the thing. 


THE KREUTZER SONATA AND 
OTHER STORIES. By Leo Totsroy. 
Oxford Press. 1924. 80 cents. 

This two hundred and sixty-sixth volume 
in the Oxford University Press’s “The 
World’s Classics: A Popular Selection” is 
also the tenth selection from the works of 
Tolstoy. It comprises “Family Happiness,” 
“Polikushka,” and “The Kreutzer Sonata.” 
The preface and the translation are, natu- 
rally, by Aylmer Maude. Aylmer Maude 
and his wife have brought to the transla- 
tion of Tolstoy a peculiar personal knowl- 
edge of Tolstoy and an intimate knowledge 
of Russian life. They have been praised 
as translators by such eminent persons as 
Bernard Shaw, William Archer, Professor 
Gilbert Murray, etc. The present volume 
in the World’s Classics slips easily into the 
pocket and is excellentiy printed. 


WHO WILL REMEMBER? By Mar- 
GARET IRWIN. Seltzer. 1924. $2.00. 


This is a most unusual ghost-story, writ- . 


ten from the point of view of the age which 
projects its impressions into later times. 
The principal action is laid around the 
eighteenth century inhabitants of an Eng- 
lish country-seat. Juliana Clare and her 
brother Lucian are the protagonists. Lucian 
is a Satanist, president of the Hell-Fire Club, 
dealer in white sorcery, and one of the 
most uncanny characters met outside of the 
pages of Montague James. He is haunted 
by a girl whom he calls Incognita, whom 
he has never met, but who is twentieth cen- 
tury Janet Orallard. He sends Juliana’s 
spirit questing down the years, and twice 
do Juliana and Janet meet. Each glimpses 
the other and is terrified of the mutual 
ghost. Juliana’s psychology is beautifully 
handled, and Janet’s love affair with Don- 
ald Graeme gives modern point to a most 
suggestive piece of imaginative fiction. 
The construction is a bit uneven, and at 
times the interest lags, but the central idea 
is original and most stimulating, and the 
details of the narrative are generally ad- 
mirable. 


EGYPTIAN LOVE. By STEPHEN HaAweEIs. 

Doubleday, Page. 1924. $2.00. 

Joseph Pyecote, a young Cambridge grad- 
uate of independent means and literary as- 
pirations, sails for Australia, traveling 
steerage the better to observe his fellow 
men. His observations become almost 
wholly confined to one Abus, a Welsh 
peasant girl of strange, exotic personality. 
They exchange confidences, curious visions 


each has had of a former life, and dis- , 


cover that they are the reincarnations of 
Potiphar’s wife and Joseph! Abus is sail- 
ing to join a brutal husband, from whom 
she subsequently escapes to go with Pye- 
cote and his friend Ellicot on a trip to 
Fiji. There she dies from an overdose of 
veronal, and it is indicated that she took 
it intentionally, in fulfillment of her rein- 
carnated destiny. 

Despite the obvious difficulties of such a 
plot, the author has a vigor and charm of 
narration which make the novel readable. 
The characters are well drawn and, when 
they are not discussing their former exist- 
ences, convincing. The author has drawn 
less from the Biblical version of Joseph and 
Zuleikha—which is a sordid enough tale— 
than from the poetical works of an ancient 
Persian—Yami. 


WE THREE. By Otca and Estrip Ott. 
Translated from the Danish by ALBERT 
Van SAND. Minton, Balch. 1924. 
$2.00. 

‘A young Danish girl writes for the first 
time to her mother whom she has not seen 
in fifteen years. The mother, now a fa- 
mous actress, had left home because of 
wounded pride and the persecution of 
scheming relatives-in-law. The correspond- 




















































































The Nobel Prize 


in Physics has recently been 
awarded to Professor Robert A, 
Millikan, whose investigations 
into the nature of the electron 





















have been so interestingly and do an 
carefully described in his book, their | 
The Electron. Written in a non- edifica 
technical manner, this book gives young. 







a brief history of electrical 
theories, describes the author's 
experiments, and discusses the 
nature of radiant energy. All 
readers with an interest in 
science will find much of value 
in the revision (just completed) 
of The Electron, by Robert A, 
Millikan. $1.75, postpaid, $1.85, 




















































Philosopher or 
Scientist 





or just interested in the great 
achievements in these fields, you 
will find an equally strong 
appeal in a recently republished 
work of Dr. John Theodore 
Merz. Those things about the 
history of the scientific and phil- 
osophical thought of England, 
France, and Germany which one 
needs to know to become orient; 
ated in these subjects, are given 
in A History of European 
Thought in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, by John Theodore - Merz. 
4 volumes, $15.00,. postage extra. 




























































































Large 
PRETENDER Printing 
By Alice Ross Colver 
A charming love story,” 
delightful in its whole d 
someness and simplicity. 
Price $2.00—At All Bookstores 
The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. j 








Just Published} 
The Stenographic Report of ; 
The DEBATE of the Season 7 


SHOULD LITERATURE BE CENSORED? 


JOHN 8S. SUMNER 
Secretary, New York Society for, the’ 
Suppression of Vice 
versus 
ERNEST BOYD 
Noted International Author and Critic 
Introduction by 
CLIFFORD SMYTH 
Editor International Book Review 
Foreword by John Farrar 
Editor, The Bookman 
Held in New York Nov. 8, 1924, ‘ 
Illustrated by portraits of the debaters. 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 6 
The League for Public Discussion 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. V., New Work 
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ence between daughter and mother (which 
is the sole contents of this book) serves to 
heal old wounds and reunite the parents. 
The contrast and, occasionally, the clash 
pf wise, placid maturity with exuberant 
is extremely well handled in the let- 
jes; perhaps this is explained by the fact 
fiat the authors are also mother and daugh- 
jer. Too, there is a wistful sentimentality 
shout the story that is rather appealing than 
ptherwise, and the conclusion, though obvi- 
gus from the beginning, is achieved grace- 
fully and without undue complication. But 
the characters suffer from over-idealization. 
The almost militant inability of the 
“Three” to think an unworthy thought or 
do an unworthy deed would fit them to take 
their places in any work written for the 
edification and uplift of the Victorian 
young. “We Three” is pleasant and deli- 


cate, but it is not the sort of book that 
stays long in one’s memory. 


THE GIANT CAT. By J. H. Rosny. 
Translated from the French by the Hon. 
Lady Whitehead. McBride. 1924. $2. 
The quest of Aoun and Zouhr, palzolithic 

European aborigines, for new hunting 

grounds for their tribe is a bold move 

to introduce our plebeian old acquaint- 
ance, Tarzan, to the halcyon circles of the 

Académie Frangaise. However, this hero 

of prehistory: is so lavishly adorned with 

gems of palzontology, anthropology and 
other reconstructive sciences that the reader 
is somewhat bewildered by the profusion of 
descriptive detail. Two members of the 
Oulhamr horde—inhabiting what is now 
Southern France—find their way through 


2 mountain barrier to the great savannahs 
of what is now the Mediterranean area. 
The two men wander around fighting the 
monsters of the age, sabre-toothed tigers, as 
well as wolves, hyenas, and leopards. They 
also have difficulties with strange frag- 
ments of human races: dhole-men who can 
see at night, wolf-women who are proto- 
types of the Amazon myth. Echoes of other 
conflicts enter the narrative, as of the 
annihilation of the race of Men-without- 
Shoulders by the Red Dwarfs. Feminine 
readers whose ideal of the period centers 
in that amorous monster known as the 
Cave-Man (recently rebaptised The Sheik) 
will be disappointed, for the loves of the 
Old Stone Age, according to M. Rosny, 
were neither brutal nor casual, but as befitted 
the perils of the times, love-interest was 
not allowed to absorb any material part 
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A personal letter 


FROM THE PUBLISHER OF 


Cc-ZD 9 


A Few 
of the Leading 
Reviews 


“ Mencken and Nathan 
begin to endow America 
with a first rate maga- 
zine.’ — 

THE NEW YORK WORLD 


“A wholly entertaining 
magazine.” — 
THE BOSTON HERALD 


“Jts pages are beautiful 
to look upon and agree- 
able to read. Its meat is 
sound and frequently 
salty.” — 

THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


“Tt is the only magazine 
before the American pub- 
lic that has @ healthy 
iconoclasm running 
throughit,anditismuch 
more stimulating by 
miles than the maga- 
zines that worship all 
our clay idols.” — 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


“The American Mer- 
cury is by and for the in- 
telligentsia.”’— 
THE NEW YORK 
EVENING POST 


“One of the finest mag- 
azines upon the market 
today.”’— 


THE PITTSBURGH SUN 


“] find it very inconve- 
nient to get along with- 
out The American Mer- 
cury. H.L. Mencken’ 
George Jean Nathanare 
occasionally mistaken, 
but always original,vig- 
orous and pleasing in 
making their mistakes.” 


—E. W. HOWE’S 
MONTHLY 


730 Fifth Avenue 


New York 1924 


TEN years ago there were no Borzoi Books. I don’t think anyone would 
deny that there is today a liveness and interest, a vitality and even a real 
greatness in our American letters that was lacking then. I believe Borzoi 
Books have helped to this end. In any case their success has richly justi- 
fied my confidence in the inherent good taste and desire for the best on 
the part of the reading public—a confidence on which I frankly based 


my book publishing programnie. 


It was long apparent to me that a magazine would fit in extremely well 
with that programme. But it takes an editor even more than a publisher 
who will pay the printer’s bills, to publish a first class review. The jobs 
are and must be kept separate and distinct. I had, therefore, first to find 
my editor. Followed long talks into the early hours of the morning with 
Messrs. George Jean Nathan and H. L. Mencken and I was able with 
the greatest confidence, to announce about a year ago the appearance in 


January of the first issue of The -American Mercury. 


While The American Mercury is still young, it has in seven short months 


4 September 


of the hero’s attention, despite the promise 
of the book’s accusing title. “The Giant 
Cat” is a brilliant piece of imaginative 
reconstruction; of its accuracy only scien- 
tists are in a position to judge. For the 
non-scientific mind there is the sugar-coat- 
ing of fights, gore, “lions ’n’ tigers ’n’ 
everything;” while for the reflective there 
is more than a hint of that social irony 
that ever has sharpened and adorned the 
pens of the writers of France, 


THE OLD MEN OF THE SEA. By 
ComPTON MACKENZIE. Stokes. 1924. 
$2. 

Admirers of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s 
work will be disappointed by this book. 
A writer who could produce “Carnival,” 
“Sinister Street,” and “Guy and Pauline” 

(Continued on next page) 
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A Few 
of the Leading 
Contributors 
JOSEPH 
HERGESHEIMER 


THEODORE 
DREISER 


GAMALIEL 
BRADFORD 


HENDRIK WILLEM 
VAN LOON 


VACHEL LINDSAY 


CARL 
VAN VECHTEN 


EUGENE O NEILL 
FRANK HARRIS 


MARGARET 
SANGER 


made a record unequalled in the history of the publication of American 


reviews of anything like the same kind. Its editors have attained this happy 
result through their policy of being guided solely by their own vigorous 
and informed taste in making up their magazine. They do not try to feel 
out the loves and hates of a vague “average” reader or to flatter the great- 


est possible number without offending anyone. 


Many people read The American Mercury who heartily disagree with 
most of the opinions and prejudices to which it gives expression. They 
read it, I think, because it is well and interestingly written, because it has 
humor as well as force, because reading it is a really exhilarating experi- 
ence. The -American Mercury has a very real and vigorous personality of 
its own and if, as is often the case, you find yourself in conflict with it, 
you feel mentally stimulated and invigorated by the encounter. The edi- 


tors’ policy, in brief, is to present a realistic picture of the American 
scene as it appears to the civilized man and woman, of whom there 
are many more in this great country than most publishers or editors 
have ever been willing to believe. 

The publisher’s policy is to produce the magazine as handsomely 
and distribute it as adequately as he can, and for the rest, to leave the 
editors strictly and severely alone in their work. 

If you believe that America needs such a magazine and that it 
would interest you, let me add your name to our subscription list. You 
will thus be assured of the receipt of any early copy of each number 
and avoid the disappointment of the many who, each month, apply at 
their newsdealer’s only to find his supply exhausted. 
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Less than six weeks to Christmas! 
Shop early, and remember that 
there is no gift, more than a book, 
that properly chosen expresses 
the personality of both donor and 
recipient. We recommend 


especially ; 











































































THE SLAVE SHIP, by Mary 
Johnston, an engrossing story 
of Virginia and the 18th-century 
slave trade—one of the most 
distinguished of the season’s 
novels and perhaps the finest 
work of America’s leading his- 
torical novelist. $2.00 





ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON: A Critical Biography, b 

J. A. Steuart—frank, unbiased, 
amd based in part on facts just 
brought to light. 2 vols. $8.00 






This caricature of Irvin S. Cobb 
is one of sixteen on the jacket of 
J. L. French’s SIXTY YEARS 
OF AMERICAN HUMOR. 
Thirty famous humorists are 
represented in this splendid 
antholegy, mostly by humorous 
short stories that aré real —. 





Meet “the kid from West 
Philly” in William Almon 
Wolff’s THE SHOW-OFF, 
based on the play by George 
Kelly. Says The New York 
Times: “What the hall-room 
boys are to the comic strips 
Aubrey Piper is to literature. . . 
Here is humor so sparkling, 
pathos so genuinely moving that 
it cannot fail to touch the risibili- 
ties of anyone who is agreeably 
human,” $2.00 





Everybody’s reading LIONS ’N’ 
TIGERS ’N’ EVERYTHING, 
by Courtney Ryley Cooper. 
Third large printing already. 
It’s about the animals of the 
circus menagerie, and Cooper 
knows his subject. Look in 
your bookshop for the orange- 
colored jacket covered with lions 
’n’ tigers ’n’ elephants. It’s a 
book for all the family, interest- 
ingly illustrated and only $2.00 


Novels that are selling: 
THE PASSIONATE QUEST, by E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. 
TO-MORROW AND TO-MORROW, 
by Stephen McKenna. 


DEEP IN THE HEARTS OF MEN, 
by Mary E. Waller. 


HIGH FIRES, by Marjorie Barkley 
McClure. 


Each ‘$2.00 at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 











The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 


does violence to our sense of literary values 
when he offers us a book that suggests the 
expansion of a movie scenario or one of 
those ephemeral volumes stacked on the 
railway bookstalls to compete with the 
fiction magazines. 


Adventurers in the South Seas appear at 
the moment to have ousted Arab sheiks and 
desert lovers from popular favor and Mr. 
Mackenzie has entered the market with all 
the orthodox equipment—a schooner, a pair 
of villians, a major and a minor love 
affair, storms and volcanoes and tropic 
palms. That he does better in this genre 
than lesser craftsmen in the trade was only 
to be expected of one with his powers and 
he has: certainly endowed his story with 
life and movement. However, his humor 
has suffered something of a descent into 
triviality and the limits of probability have 
been strained to a point beyond the credible. 


SAINT MARTIN’S SUMMER. By RaFaEL 
SABATINI. Houghton Mifflin. 1924. 
$2.00. 


This is a tale of love and fighting and 
intrigue, in the Dauphiny, during the 
regency of Catherine de Medici. Martin 
Marie Rigobert de Garnache, woman-hater, 
hard-bitten soldier of fortune is despatched 
by the Queen Regent to liberate Mademois- 
elle de la Vouvraye from her scheming 
guardian, the Dowager’of Condillac. Prod- 
igies of valor snap dastardly plots, and the 
happy fates which always serve fictional 
lovers move through their appointed motions 
to their proper stations, ensuring to the 
reader a romance of action, with a happy 
ending. 


THE DEVONSHERS. By Honoré WILL- 
SIE Morrow. Stokes, 1924. $2. 


Mrs. Morrow has attempted a difficult 
task in “The Devonshers,” and she has 
done it well. It is the story of a murder. 
The action takes place during the trial of 
Eve Devonsher for the killing of Angus 
Duncan, her hereditary enemy. Circum- 
stantial evidence is all against her, and the 
antagonism of the town for her and for 
her family fills the court room with hostile 
witnesses, It is, in reality, not so much the 
story of a murder, as of three generations 
of Devonshers, and of the Wyoming town 
in which they have lived and died. The 
trial, then, is the trial of a family by a com- 
munity, and with equal justice the trial of 
the community by the last of the family. 
Under the rulings of a shrewd old judge, of 
whose sympathies in the matter there is no 
real doubt, the facts gradually come out, an 
ingenious untangling of an ancient skein. 

Because she has chosen to tell her story 
with a court room as a stage, Mrs. Mor- 
row is forced to call to life characters who 
do not actually appear in the book but 
who nevertheless affect it profoundly. She 
does this a little too successfully, so that the 
reader’s interest is with Eve’s lawless, high- 
spirited, horse-breeding ancestors rather than 
in the girl herself. Eve does not convince 
one of her reality as do some of the minor 
characters. By her very fineness of char- 
acter she loses the savour of her father and 
grandfather, whose vividness was not over 
tempered by virtue. 


BED ROCK. By Jack BETHEA. 
ton Mifflin. 1924. $2. 


Hough- 


In spite of an artifically arranged situ- 
ation and an element of conventional melo- 
drama in ‘the relatidns of the husband and 
wife whose troubles are meant to form the 
core of this book the main body of the 
story—which really has little to do with 
that staged situation—is so well done that 
one forgets any stage management in it. It 
opens with the disclosure of the fact that 
Warren Blackford had married his mighty 
employer’s daughter not because he loved 
her but because he thought that the only 
way to gain promotion in the great coal 
and iron company for which he worked. 
Naturally Alice was heart broken and her 
formidable father, the unbending magnate 
of “big -business” was highly indignant, 
But Alice refuses rescue by divorce and the 
ambitious young Blackford is sent to run 
a mismanaged mine in Alabama—given a 
chance to show that he is a man, etc. Of 
course it is forordained that he must really 
fall in love with his wife and attain a 
happy ending. 

The real story is the account of his strug- 
gles to run the mine, against local opposi- 
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tion, which includes moonshiners, a strike, 


and the secret enmity of his employer who 
uses underhanded methods to cripple the 
young man. All that is admirably done 
narrative, with excellent character sketches, 
plenty of action and highly satisfactory 
local color. It holds the attention much 
more insistently than most such stories. 


THE SACRAMENT OF SILENCE. By 
NoEL SYLVESTRE. Macmillan. 1924. 


$1.75. 


Whether or not Mr. Sylvestre’s novel be 
“true to the end,” as the jacket flauntingly 
proclaims, it breathes the air of genuine- 
ness and of truth; it tells, without undue 
strain or misplaced emphasis, the story of 
one René: Kermerac, an amiable and con- 
scientious village priest who finds himself 
in possession of the facts of a murder com- 
mitted by a former chum of his. As a 
man urged by all normal human impulses 
to shield his friend, and as a priest bound 
in all honor to hold a confession inviolate, 
M. Kermerac has the strongest of motives 
for maintaing silence with regard to the 
crime; yet, when it appears probable that 
the guilty man has been drowned at sea, and 
when it becomes certain that the vicar will 
be. sentenced to imprisonment if he per- 
sists in his policy of concealment, mere 
common sense seems to urge upon M. Ker- 
merac an abandonment of his quixotic con- 
ception of honor. Now ensues a bitter 
struggle within the soul of the priest, a 
struggle wherein he wavers but finally avails 
himself of that strength which is inherent 
within so many men of apparent weakness, 
so that, his lips compressed in unshakable 
resolution, he refuses to offer the required 
testimony, but with a sense of painful mar- 
tyrdom and yet without repining sees the 
prison gates lock permanently behind him. 


It is no ordinary tale of self-sacrifice that 
Mr. Sylvestre tells; he does not moralize, 
he does not laud his hero as a paragon of 
goodness nor does he exalt self-sacrifice as 
a virtue; he merely portrays the gropings 
and the sufferings of a man who chooses 
a certain course of action not out of a super- 
human altruism but because his training 
and his habits of thought will permit him 
to choose no other. Primarily, the story 
is psychological, and the character-analysis, 
while not profound, is accurate and con- 
vincing. If, on the whole, the atmosphere 
of the book be somewhat bleak and un- 
relieved save for the baleful light of trag- 
edy, one cannot but feel something of that 
warmth which comes from glowing contact 
with the uncovered human soul. 


THE BROKEN BOW. By L. ALLAN 
Harker. Scribners. 1924. $2. 


This is a story of young love that is 
woven entirely about its plot and incidents 
with little consideration for the figures with 
whose fate it deals. The hero, Alfrey 
Stowe, is vapid and colorless—merely the 
pawn of events. Several of the minor 
characters have personality, but they have 
little to do with shaping the story. Events, 
rather than persons, lead it to successful 
conclusion. Alfrey weakly becomes en- 
gaged to the wrong girl, with the usual 
misunderstandings and general unpleasant- 
ness for everybody concerned, till circum- 
stances effect a solution. 

The book opens with the meeting of 
Alfrey’s little sister Hesper and Susan. 
The account of this friendship is full of 
charm and awakens expectations that are 


not fulfilled by the rest of the book. 


THE SHIP OF DESTINY. By MarsHALi 
N. Gootp. Houghton Mifflin. 1924. 
$2. 

This is the sort of sea story that one 
has wanted for a long time—almost, in- 
deed, since Stevenson’s day; not that there 
is anything Stevensonian in style in this. 
It is not an imitation in any sense, but its 
characters, like those of “Treasure Island,” 
are human, and in much the same way as 
Stevenson’s seafarers are human. ‘They are 
never trite reproductions of types. This is 
no mere “thriller”; it is not an affair of 
pirates, of impossible girl heroines, brutal 
sailors, desert islands and moving picture 
wrecks. But there is no lack of action in 
it, and it makes just as much use of con- 
ventional material as Mr. Goold thought 
desirable without using it conventionally. 

We are told that Mr. Goold has “fol- 
lowed the sea” for years but the statement 
was hardly necessary. The truthfulness of 
his atmosphere is always beyond a doubt. 
It is a saturated sea air. Mr. Goold is ab- 
solutely sure of his background; so much 
so that one feels he is doing it all almost 
sub-consciously, without giving much 
thought or effort to it, since it is so thor- 
oughly a part of him, so certainly there, 
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that he does not have to think about it. 


"4 And very few writers of sea tales have 


lished that. 
so yarn is really the story of the ship 
herself; an elderly, not over respectable 
liner, a runt of a ship, quite properly 
en to suspicion. She is the real heroine 
of the piece. ; 

‘But her company included a sufficiency 
of salient personalities. There is a genuine 
tang to them—never overdone, since Mr. 
Goold is abundantly supplied with the sav- 
ing quality of humor, much of his inci- 
dental ancedote is uproariously funny. And 
his style is more than good; he is leisurely 
but his movement never lags. 


SIEGE PERILOUS. By Mavup Diver. 

Houghton Mifflin. 1924. $2., 

A collection of short stories by the wife 
of a British army officer. They are the 
result of many years in British India and 
are written with a full realization of the 
human drama of love, hate, passion and 
jntrigue that are contained in the lives of 
this subject people and those who rule over 
them. ; 

Tragedy, as the natural consequence of 
misplaced love, seems characteristic of the 
native women. The stories of this type 
are handled with rare sympathy and under- 
standing and a strong sense of the dramatic. 

The atmosphere of Indian superstition 
and resignation to unhappy fate permeates 
the book. It cannot be called cheerful; 
for even the stories of army life, while in 
a lighter vein, have their quota of broken 
hearts. But the book is undeniably in- 
teresting and will appeal to those who 
find a thrill in tales of people in strange 
countries. 


ELAINE AT THE GATES. By W. B. 
MaxwELL. Doubleday, Page. $2)00 
net. : 


THE GLORY HOLE. By Srewarr Ep- 
waRD WHITE. Doubleday, Page. $2.50. 
THE PROWLER. By HucH WILEY. 


Knopf. $2.00 net. 
THREE FLIGHTS UP. By  Sipney 
HowarD. Scribners. 


THE SHIP OF DESTINY. By MarsHALL 
N. GooLp. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 

THE CEDAR BOX. By JoHN OxENHAM. 

, Longmans, Green. go cents. 

THE DOMINANT BLOOD. By Rosert 
E. McCiure. Doubleday, Page. $2.00 
net. 

ACES. Compiled by the Community 
Workers of the New York Guild for the 
Jewish Blind. Putnams. $2.00. 

ENTRANCED. By Grace -FLANDRAU. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.00 nety 

WIDENING WATERS. By MarGaretT 
Hitt McCarter. Harpers. $2.00. 

LITTLE ROGUE. By Guy bE Maupas- 
SANT. Knopf. 

AUTUMN. By Lapistas St. REYMONT. 
Knopf. $2.50 net. 

MR. AND MRS. HADDOCK ABROAD. 
By DonaLpD OGDEN STEWART. Doran. 
$2. 

THE HIDDEN PLAYER. By ALFRED 
Noyes. Stokes. $2 net. 

BANDELLO: TRAGICAL TALES. Trans- 
lated by GEOFFREY TENTON. Edited 
by HucH Harris. Dutton. $5. 

THE SHORTER TALES OF JOSEPH 
CONRAD. Doubleday, Page. 

A. 0. BARNABOOTH: HIS DIARY. By 
Vapery LarBaup. Translated by GiL- 
BERT CANNAN. Doran. $2.50 net. 

THE WIND AND THE RAIN. By 
Tuomas BurKE. Doran. $2 net. 

LITTLE NOVELS OF NOWADAYS. By 
Puitip Gipps. Doran. $2.50 net. 

THE NATURAL MAN. By Patrick 
Miter. Brentano’s. $2. 

ROMANCE AND JANE WESTON. By 

RicHarp Pryce. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

CATS, DOGS AND I. By COLETTE 

Witty. Holt. $1.75. 

ISLES OF THE BLEST. By WILBUR 

DaNiEL STEELE. Harper. $2. 

FRESH WATERS. By RicHARD WasH- 

BURN CHILD. Dutton. $2. 

THE EPIC OF THE BEAST. Dutton. $3. 

RED OF THE REDFIELD’S. By GRacE 

8. RichMonp. Doubleday, Page. $2 

net. 

THE KEY. By Lee Tuayer. Double- 

day, Page. $2 net. 

CANDLE LIGHT. By Rusy M. Ayres. 

Doran. $2 net. 

THE BEST BRITISH SHORT STORIES 

OF 1924. Edited by Epwarp J. O'BRIEN 











and Joun Cournos. Small, Maynard. 
_ $2.50 net. 

THE LOGGER. By SaLomE ELLs. 
' ‘Small, Maynard. $2 net. 
“AURA. By ETHEL SIDGWICK. 


‘ Small, 
Maynard. $2.50 net. 


THE KINGDOM OF EVIL. By BEN 
HeEcuT. Pascal Covici. 

SOLO. By PrERRE COALFLEET. Put- 
nam. $2. 


THE TIDE. By Mitprep Cram. Knopf. 
$2.50 net. 
MONT-ORIOL. 

SANT. Translated by Ernest 
Knopf. 
OM: THE SECRET OF AHBOR VAL- 


By Guy peg Mauvupas- 
Boyd. 


LEY. By Tatsor Munpy.  Bobbs- 
Merrill. 

THE HAIRPIN DUCHESS. By ALICE 
Woops. Duffield. $1.50 net. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE CLOWN. By 
Jean Jose Frappa. Duffield. $1.50 net. 


International 


THE GERMANS IN THE MAKING OF 
AMERICA. By FREDERICK FRANKLIN 
SCHRADER, Stratford. 1924. 


This is a very readable narrative in less 
than two hundred and fifty pages of the 
story of the German element in the United 
States. A succinct account of this sort fills 
a gap and satisfies a need long felt. The 
author, Mr. F. F. Schrader, has shown re- 
peatedly in his-publications and his editorial 
work, that he is well informed on the sub- 
ject he is treating, both in regard to the 
older historical sources and the materials 
that have appeared during the last fifteen 
years. He prefers the réle of annalist to 
that of pleader, he allows the facts to 
speak for themselves, without a touch of 
color. The story of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Germans in peace and war, and the 
same service at nation-building repeated in 
the nineteenth century by greatly increased 
German immigrations, cannot be told too 
often. It is meritorious to bring such glori- 
ous names as Steuben, Miihlenberg, Herki- 
mer, Follen, Lieber, Schurz, Roebling, 
Steinmetz, nearer to the present generation 
by impressing the actual achievement be- 
hind the name. To citizens of German 
birth the knowledge of such examples ties 
the knot more tightly that binds to the 
adopted country. 

Mr. Schrader’s book appears as a volume 
in the series of the Racial Contributions to 
the United States, planned and published by 
the Knights of Columbus, and is introduced 
by an article from the pen of Edward F. 
McSweeney on the Racial Contributions to 
the United States, an eloquent argument 
against arbitrary restriction of immigration. 


Miscellaneous 


FIRST AID TO ANIMALS. By JOHN 
LyNN LEONARD. Harpers. $2.50. 

GOOD SPEECH. By WaLTER RIPMAN. 
Dutton, $1. 

THE HUMANE MOVEMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Wi.t1amM J. 
SHULTz. Columbia University (Long- 
mans, Green). 

THE LITTLE GARDEN FOR LITTLE 
MONEY. By Kate L. BREWSTER. 


Atlantic Monthly Press. $1.75. 
WHALING. By CHARLES BOARDMAN 
Hawes. Doubleday, Page. $5.00 net. 


BIRDS IN LONDON. By W. H. Hupson. 
Dutton. $2.50. 

THE STORY OF COPPER. By Watson 
Davis. Century. $3.00. 

TOM MASSON’S ANNUAL FOR 1924. 
Edited by. THomas L. Masson. Double- 
day, Page. $2.00 net. 

THE BOOK OF PERSONALITY. By 
IMOGENE B. Wotcorr. Putnams. 

PITMAN’S SHORTHAND  DICTION- 
ARY. By Isaac PITMAN. $2.50. 

WOOLEN YARN PRODUCTION. By 
T. Lawson. Pitman. $1.00. 


' EMBROIDERY AND PATTERN DE- 


SIGN. By HANNAH FOWLER and GEORGE 
F. Craccs. Pitman. 

KEYS TO CROOKDOM. By GeoxcEe C. 
HENDERSON. Appleton. $3.00. 

MAX KUEHNE. By A. E. GALLATIN. 
Dutton. $1.00. 


Pamphlet 


THE SHORT STORY SERIES. By R. R. 
Ricketts, Jr. No. I, Characterization. 
MAX KUEHNE. 8B. A. E. GALLATIN. 


Dutton. $1.00. 

THE NEXT STEP ON. By Watton 
BUTTERFIELD. Four Seas. 

A VICTIM OF REST. By Livincston 
WELCH. Four Seas. 


HIM AND HER. By Burx. Four Seas. 

THE APPROACH TO LYRIC POETRY. 
By J. T. Harrietp. Reprinted from 
The Modern Language Journal. 


(Continued on next page) 
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AS is known by its perfume, a bird 
by its flight, a wine by its taste, a face by 
its expression; a nation’s culture is known by 
its magazines. 

American culture is represented by Tue Dia, 
the one magazine in America devoted exclu- 
sively to art and letters. 

In the pages of THz Dia you can see the 
awakening genius of America, genius that is full 
of beauty and inspiration, creating tales and 
poems and paintings worthy of our nation. 

If you love to see things that you will remem- 
ber, beautiful things, if you love to read litera- 
ture which carries distinction of workmanship, 
Tue Diaz is the one magazine whose companion- 
ship you cannot afford to forego. 


THE DIAL ON YOUR LIBRARY TABLE 
will bring you during the coming year many 
works by some of the finest creative spirits of 
our time, such as: 


The Woman 


Who Rode Away 
by 
D. H. LAWRENCE 


In Two Issues 
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Miss Ormerod 
by 
VIRGINIA WOOLF 
A Short Story 
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Lieut. Gustl 
by 
ARTHUR S. SCHNITZLER 
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GEORGE SANTAYANA 


on 


Self Government 
(In Two Issues) 
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Subscriptions received BEFORE DECEMBER Ist 
will cover the December issue and all of 1925 and 
one of the books listed below—for $5.00 the regu- 
lar price for a year’s subscription alone. 


Black Laughter The Coming of Gabrielle 
by Llewellyn Powys by George Moore 
The Seven Lively Arts 
by Gilbert Seldes 
One Way of Love 
by Cuthbert Wright 
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Open All Night 
by Paul Morand 
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\ THE DIAL PUBLISHING CO. 
152 W. 13th St., New York City 
Gentlemer:: — 

Kindly enroll me as a subscriber 
for 13 months and send me the book 
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I enclose $5.00. 
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A Correction 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

In the issue of your esteemed journal for 
November the first, Mr. Robert Graves 
writes informatively of Poets in War and 
Peace. May I be permitted to call to 
your attention, and perhaps to the attention 
of your readers, an oversight excessively 
odd upon the part of one who is himself 
an English poet? 

Mr. Graves writes “Mr. Masefield did 
not mention the war at all, so far as I can 
discover.” Yet in the opinion of at least 
one reader of The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature that poem which is the most deeply 
moving of all those occasioned by the so- 
called Great War, and that poem which is 
the most distinguished in all the volumes of 
Mr. Masefield—volumes which increasingly 
challenge comparison, in quantity and in 
quality, with the poetical output of that 
same Great War—these two poems are 
identical. 

The poem in question was originally pub- 
lished in The English Review, is reprinted 
in the collected volume, and is ‘entitled 
“August, 1914.” 

Faithfully yours, 
SCOFIELD THAYER 

Edgartown, Mass, 


° 93 - 

“Jennifer Lorn” Again 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

May I take a little of your space to thank 
T. Greenwald for his letter in the Saturday 
Review of October 25, criticizing my trav- 
esty of “Jennifer Lorn”? For his conces- 
sion therein that my stuff is often “approxi- 
mately funny,” I am approximately grate- 
ful. 

But what I want sincerely to thank him 
for is his gallant and vigorous champion- 
ship of that very remarkable, very beautiful 
book. I love it, as he does. Columns 
would not suffice to tell how much I ad- 
mire its artistry, its humor, its felicity of 
phrase, its superb style. There is hardly a 
faulty, inadequate, misused or misplaced 
word in it. No more distinguished bit of 
English prose has been published in many 
years. I have read it and reread it with in- 
creasing’ joy in its excellence. It is precious 
in the best sense. 

It is this very excellence that makes it a 
worthy subject for travesty. The only 
crime can be in doing it clumsily. 

(Fhere are two counts in the indi¢tment; 
first, that the parody should not have been 
written; second, that it is badly done. Let 
the. defendant offer but a single witness, 
one Elinor Wylie, who happens to be the 
author. She will testify that she approved 
the doing of it, before it was done and, af- 
ter reading it, wrote: “We have read your 
parody with the utmost enjoyment and ex- 
quisite delight, augmented to Olympian hi- 
larity. It is, really and truly, as the chil- 
dren say, perfect.” 

My lord, the defense rests! 

CHRISTOPHER WARD. 

Wilmington, Del. 


Mr. Babbitt’s Book 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

The review of Irving Babbitt’s “Democ- 
racy and Leadership” in your issue of 
October fourth was a distinct surprise to 
some of us who were associated with Mr. 
Merritt Y. Hughes as fellow students of 
Professor Babbitt’s several years ago at 
Harvard. In attempting to straddle the 
chasm between the interests of the intelli- 
gent thinker and the “general reader,” Mr. 
Hughes seems to have sought first the popu- 
lar side and then fallen into sheer con- 
fusion. 

Whether or not The Saturday Review is 
addressed to the multitude I cannot say, 
though I know it has the reputation of 
being aristocratic in the best sense. But I 
am certain that Professor Babbitt quite 
definitely frames his message for people 
who think, and surely a short sojourn in 
California has not led Mr. Hughes to be- 
lieve that the majority of our countrymen 
are intelligent. To the limited audience of 
Plato’s gold men Profcssor Babbitt strives 
to tell the truth, as he sees it, whether it 
is “in the American tradition” or not. 
Your editorial, sir, of that same issue, point- 
ing out the possibilities of genuine Ameri- 
can culture, has no tinge of the chauvinism 
that would advocate our dealing only in 
home-grown ideas. Are we to fear that 
Mr. Hughes is ‘already tainted with the 
virus of a native son? 


Points of View 


Much depends after all on the interpreta- 
tion of the American tradition. Mr. Hughes 
seems to follow Walt Whitman and many 
of our contemporaries in understanding our 
national purpose to be an attempt to strike 
“the divine average.” Mr. Babbitt, how- 
ever, aligns himself with James Russell 
Lowell and with the founders of our re- 
public, in considering American democracy 
possible only so long as it remains govern- 
ment by representatives rather than by 
mouthpieces, merely voicing the immediate 
will of the majority. Mr. Hughes’s failure 
to grasp this distinction may have led him 
on to the strange accusation of Professor 
Babbitt’s egotism. The humility which 
Professor Babbitt advocates is not the 
fraternal slap on the back that passes in 
our fair land for good fellowship or even 
Christianity, it comes rather when a man 
looks “not down, but up to standards set 
so much above his ordinary self as to make 
him feel that he is himself spiritually the 
underdog. The man who thus looks up is 
becoming worthy to be looked up to in 
turn, and, to this extent, qualifying for 
leadership.” Humility is required in mem- 
bers of a democracy to accept leadership. 
Discriminating judgment and an _ experi- 
mental knowledge of pertinent facts are 
necessary to choose the right leaders. It 
is so that Professor Babbitt fuses individual- 
ism and citizenship. 

To many young men who love their 
country and have faith in its future, Pro- 
fessor Babbitt has been a guide in their 
groping when they were baffled by the 
complexity of modern times. He has 
helped us “to discover in life an abiding 
unity with which to measure its mere 
variety and change.” It is disheartening, 
therefore, to see one of the number lose 
his vision. Criticism on fundamental 
grounds would, of course, be welcome. 
There are those, for example, who find 
fault because Professor Babbitt’s vehemence 
against Romanticism is in its expression 
romantic, and not so Erasmian as would be 
artistically appropriate for an avowed 
humanist. Professor Babbitt, however, in 
speaking of Burke, declares: “When it 
comes to first principles, the issue raised is 
not one of moderation, but of truth or 
error.” Any failure to recognize the dif- 
ference seems to him pusillanimous. There 
are others who regret that he should with- 
draw ever farther from the field of belles 
lettres, even though they recognize and ad- 
mire his desire to make literature a part of 
life. These are matters of policy for dis- 
cussion. Mr. Hughes’s praise no less than 
his blame seems to me dilettanteish, as if this 
were a pleasant book for a winter’s evening 
rather than the scholarly discussion of 
state policies. by a writer whose parts and 
attainments command respect if not 
allegiance. 

H. W. TaeEuscu. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Aimee Lenalie 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Aimée Lenalie, author, linguist and mus- 
ical director, who died in New York on 
October 15th, was the most truly interpreta- 
tive of all French and English translators 
with the exception of Lafcadio Hearn. 
Many of her unsigned reviews, articles and 
vignettes have appeared during the past 
twenty-five years in many literary publica- 
tions including the St. Louis Mirror. Her 
English translation of “Mimes” and “RLS” 
by Schwobb are recognized English classics 
and reflect her: own topaz vision, which, 
together with her most unobtrusive rhetoric, 
enabled her to transmit the Oriental imagery 
of the French poet. In some instances Ma~- 
dame Lenalie seemed to transcend the imag- 
ination of Schwobb and emitted flashes of 
the pure Spartan-like simplicity which char- 
acterizes the original “Mimes.” 

There is moon drift and ivory in the 
sheen of many graceful breathing phrases 
when Lenalie lures into English all the 
exotic beauty of these exquisite prose poems. 

In the foreword to “Mimes” she gives 
us special proof of her own verbal magic 
as she divines the white flame of Schwobb’s 
poet soul. The wayward grace and darts 
of light which flash through a sonnet like 
restraint seem to reflect her own lineage as 
that of the best French and English stock 
which came to early New England and 
sowed the seed of American intellectual life. 

The poem entitled “Acme” was strangely 


prophetic of her own manner of passing 


and to one who attended the simple digni- 
fied services, and followed the cortége to 
the Crematory in New Jersey, this poem 
will always seem poignantly familiar. 


It is to be hoped that her scattered frag- 
ments of literary work may be collected to 
the ultimate delight of all lovers of sheer 
beauty of expression. 

JeaN DvuRET 


The New Books 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Poetry 


THE BOOK OF STORY-POEMS. Com- 
piled by WALTER JERROLD. Stokes. 
1924. $2.00. 

Mr. Jerrold has here gathered to- 
gether over fifty English and American 
narrative poems. He argues that “it is by 
the very simplest form of story poems that 
most of us received our first impressions of 
literature.” His selection of material is, 
of course, open to certain criticisms, but 
his idea of a collection of the best narra- 
tive poems is praiseworthy. The decline 
of the narrative poem in English would 
seem to be illustrated by the fact that 
there is only one inclusion by a modern 
poet, that of Mr. Alfred Noyes’s “The 
Companion of a Mile.” With this in- 
clusion we have no quarrel, as the ballad 
is undoubtedly one of the best things Mr. 
Noyes has ever done, but we are positive 
that more modern nagratives could have 
been found. Mr. Jerrold’s selections from 
Longfellow are not the most fortunate in 
the world, and the resources of Tennyson 
are strangely tapped. Neither is the in- 
clusion of Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s “The 
Guerdon” quite explicable. With these 
strictures we leave you the book, which 
seems to us but an indication of what might 
really be done in the way of an anthology 
of narrative poems. Mr. Jerrold does not 
impress us as its perfect anthologist. 


A PILGRIM’S SCRIP. By Cate Younc 

Rice, Century. 1924. $1.50. 

Verse such as Mr. Rice writes must be 
fastidious if it is to be more than trivial. 
The subjects of “A Pilgrim’s Scrip” are such 
as might be suggested to any sensitive per- 
son traveling about the world; the rhythms 
are slight and swinging; the effect would be 
very readable if so many of the lines were 
not careless. Mr. Rice has little feeling 
for appropriateness, or the value of words. 
Only occasionally a poem shows the irri- 
tated reader what might have been achieved 
with a blue pencil. 


NANTUCKET AND OTHER VERSES. 
By Mary Starsuck. Nantucket. 1924. 
Some of these pleasant verses have ap- 

peared in a number of periodicals. They 

are for sale at The Little’ Book House of 

Nantucket. Of no great distinction, they 

have occasionally a rather happy simplicity 

and spontaneity. 


IN EARTHEN BOWLS. By NELLIE 
BurcetT MILLER. Appleton. $1.50. 





OUTPOST MESSAGES. By Fanny 
Purpy PALMER. Four Seas. $2.00 net. 


SHIP’S LOG. By Grace HazarD GONK- 
Linc. Knopf. $2.00 net. 


Religion 


THE BIBLE AND COMMON SENSE. 
By Basi Kinc. Harpers. $2. 


GOD AND REASON. By WILLIAM J. 
BrosNaN. Fordham University Press. 


PENTATEUCHAL CRITICISM. By D. 
C. Simpson. Oxford. 


Science 


THE STORY OF EARLY CHEMISTRY. 
By JoHN Maxson STILLMAN. Apple- 
ton. $4.00. 


DICTIONARY OF ELECTRICAL 


TERMS. By S. R. Rocer. Pitman. 
$2.25. 
SPACE, TIME, MOTION. By A. V. 
VasILIEV. Knopf. $2.50 net. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND HUMAN 
WELFARE. By Franxuin S. Harris with 
the collaboration of Newnern I. Burr. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


THE NATURE OF LIFE. By W. J. V. Oster- 
Hout. Holt. 


THE ELECTRON. By 
Millikan. 


$1.75. 
HELMHOLTZ’S TREATISE ON PHYSIO- 


LOGICAL OPTICS. Edited by James P. C. 
SouTHALL. Optical Society of America. 


A HISTORY OF THE EARTH. By Hirpa 
Finnemore. Longmans. $1.25 net. 


Ropert ANDREWS 
University of Chicago Press. 


Sociology 


THE FOLKLORE OF BOMBAY. By R, p 
EnTuHovEN. Oxford University Press, $4.70, 


SOCIETY AND ITS SURPLUS. 
LeRoy Sims. Appleton. $3. 


THE WOMAN ON THE FARM. 
Mary MEEK ATKESON. Century. $2.00, 


By Newer, 


WOMEN AND LEISURE. By Lorine Pay. 


ETTE. Dutton. $3. 
Travel 
WHERE STRANGE GODS ¢ 


PAGES OUT OF THE EAST, 

Harry Hervey. Century. 1924. $3. 

A first-hand familiarity with the tourist, 
touched cities of the Orient is the back. 
ground of this stalking of the rainbow 
along the Blue Road. The traveler is the 
author of “Caravans by Night” and the 
“Black Parrot” so the reader is not sup. 
prised to find this no ordinary book of 
travel. It is concerned neither with the 
tide of color nor the opium question, and 
the infiltration of the gospel of Lenine into 
the Orient is not even mentioned. Hilo, 
Honolulu, Nikko, Kyoto, the home of 
Chrysantheme, the city of the Peak, Man. 
ila, Batavia, Singapore and Rangoon are 
interpreted in terms of personalities. These 
mediums often belong to the treaty port 
scum of the earth, as witness the courtesan 
of the Yoshiwara, the Girl in the Madder 
Dress, and the Beach Comber who sold 
batiks at Weltevreden. Local color is laid 
on in impressionistic masses with vivid and 
telling effect and withal without the taint 
of vulgarity which a less skillful and leg 
refined artist might not escape when hand. 
ling pitch. This sympathetic interpreter 
is at his best in his portrayal of the precise 
little Pancake Man and of the bibulous 
Chang Yuan, the Manchu whose up. 
known paternity debarred him from being 
emperor. These glints of color reveal the 
author’s dramatic power when his attention 
is directed to material deserving his effort, 
They portray the subtlety of his approach 
to some of the compelling contrasts into 
which the turmoil of civilizations has 
plunged the youth of the Orient. The 
youth of the West here displays the perplex. 
ities of the youth of the East in the strong. 
est of colors. 


SEEING CANADA. By Joun T. Fant 
Lippincott. $6.50. 


OUR CAPITAL ON THE POTOMAC, 
By HELEN Nicotay. Century. $5.00, 


THE SPELL OF ALGERIA AND TUNI- 
SIA. By Francis MILTON and BLANCHE 
McManus, Page. , 


THE CONQUEST OF THE RIVER 
PLATE. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM. Doubleday, Page.$3.00 net. 


TALES OF SOUTHERN RIVERS. By 
ZANE GREY. Harpers. 


MORE QUEER THINGS ABOUT LON- 
DON. By CHartes G. Harper. Lip 


pincott. $2.50. 

STALKING BIG GAME WITH A CAM- 
ERA. By Marius Maxwe.i. Cem 
tury. $9.00. 


UGANDA TO THE CAPE. By FRaANk 
G. CARPENTER. Doubleday, Page. $ 
net. 2 


FAR EASTERN JAUNTS. By GiLeeat 
Couuins. Holt. $3.50. 









THE EDGE OF THE DESERT. By 


IANTHE Dunpar. Small, Ma 
$4.50 net. 

WANDERINGS IN SOUTH-EASTERN 

‘ SEAS. By CHARLOTTE CAMERON. 
Small, Maynard. $5 net. 

WHITE AND BLACK IN_ EAST 
AFRICA. By HERMANN’ NORDEN, 
Small, Maynard. $5 net. 


FROM CHINA TO HKAMTI LONG. 
London: Arnold. 


SUNWARD. By Louis Gotpinc. Knopf. 


LANDS OF THE ANDES AND THE DES 
ERT. By Franx G. Carpenter. Double 
day, Page. $4. 

THE HILL OF ATHENA. By H. H. Powses 
Macmillan. $1.25. 


AMONG THE BRAHMINS AND PARIAHS. 
By J. H. Sauter. Boni & Liveright. $3- 


PARIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. By 
Baepexer. Scribners. $3.50. 


EGYPT. By 
$2.50 





H. H. Powers. Macmull 
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THE BACKGROUND OF 
GRAY’S ELEGY 


By Amy Louise Reed 
Professor of English in Vassar College 
Pp. vii + 270. $2.50. 


A study in the taste for melancholy 
poetry during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. “The graveyard 
school” of poetry reached its per- 
fection of form in 1751 with Gray’s 
“Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard.” A book of interest to stu- 
dents of English poetry and of value 
to teachers of English. 


Just Published 





Are you receiving our monthly 
Book List? 














CJ 








—— 


A limited number of copies 
of the 


DE LUXE 
AUTOGRAPHED 
EDITION 


of the first issue of 


The Saturday 


Review 


of Literature 


are available for the collec- 
tions of private individuals 
and libraries. 


This Edition of 267 copies 
is printed on hand made 
Japan paper, bound in a spe- 
cial colored cover and auto- 
graphed by the Editors. 


Available copies are now on 
sale. Price $6.25 


Orders will be filled as re- 
ceived. 


Send check with order to Ben 
Boswell, The Saturday Review, 
236 E. 39th St., New York City. 
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The Saturday Review 


Philadelphia 


J. E. Barr & Co., 1124 Walnut St. 


The Centaur Book Shop, 1224 
Chancellor St. 


College Book and Supply Store, 
3425 Woodland Ave. 


The Fine Arts Book and Gift Shop, 
412 S. 5th St. 


George W. Jacobs & Co., 1628 
Chestnut St. 


The Locust Street Book Shop, 1527 
Locust St. 


Newman F. McGirr, 107 S. 22d St. 


The Presbyterian Book Store, Jun- 
iper and Walnut Sts. 


Charles Sessler, 1314 Walnut St. 
C. Ross Smith, 126 S. 17th St. 
John Wanamaker, Market Square. 
Remigius Oeiss, 954 N. 5th St. 


Pittsburgh 


The Booklovers’ Shop, 123 E. Whit- 
field St., East Liberty. 


Priscilla Guthrie’s Book Shop, 516 
William Penn Place, 


Joseph Horne Co., 
Penn Ave. 


Jones’ Book Store, 437 Wood St. 
Smithfield and Dia- 


Sth St. and 











Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs. Becker, c/o The Saturday Review. 








A BALANCED RATION FOR 
WEEK-END READING 


= 


PROFESSOR, HOW COULD YOU! 
By Harry LEON WILson. (Cos- 
mopolitan.) 

PUNCH AND JUDY. By Maurice 
BaRiING. (Doubleday, Page.) 

WAGNER AS MAN AND ARTIST. 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. (Knopf.) 




















H. A., Baltimore, Md., asks about Russian 
histories. 


T™ most scholarly and illuminating is, 

as would be expected, a large and not 
inexpensive work, ‘Aleksander Fedorovich 
Kornilov’s “Modern Russian History” in 
two volumes (Knopf). Its emphasis is on 
social and political causes. The student has 
also at his disposal a tremendous and widely 
celebrated work, “An Economic History of 
Russia,” by James Mavor (Dutton, 2 vols.), 
which includes social and political history. 
Both of these are of high value to library 
collections. In the matter of present-day 
Russia, I throw up my hands; after read- 
ing all I could get, in English and French, 
it seems to me that the works of Edward 
A. Ross (Century) sound the most dispas- 
sionate and convincing; the latest is “The 
Russian Soviet Republic.” 


4. R. T., Ann Arbor, Mich., is interested 
in the work of the illustrator Kay Niel- 
sen, and asks about his plans for new il- 
lustrations, 


HERE are, says Katrine Hvidt Bie in 

a leaflet just from Doran, two Kay 
Nielsens, both Danes and both artists, both 
the sons of actresses. The one this corre- 
spondent means, however, the illustrator of 
“East of the Sun and West of the Moon” 
and “The Twelve Dancing Princesses,” is 
the son of the celebrated “Fru Oda,” who 
toured America not long ago, and who is a 
member of the American Scandinavian 
foundation and wife of Professor Martin- 
ius Nielsen, himself an interpreter of classic 
r6les. His parents’ home is famous for the 
beauty of its Oriental decoration and fur- 
nishing. Kay Nielsen lives and works in 
London, where he gave his first one-man 
show in 1912; his theatre decorations are 
described in the International Studio for 
October, 1919, and the same magazine de- 
scribed his illustrations in December, 1913; 
as illustrator, his work is published abroad 
by Hodder & Stoughton, here by Doran. 
The latest to come from the press—an ad- 
vance copy has just reached me—is a vol- 
ume of “Fairy Tales” of Hans Christian 
Andersen, in which one sees the fascinating 
flashes of Chinese influence, of Beardsley 
memories and of the new stage technique, 
exercised upon themes rich in the artist’s 
national psychology and appealing to his 
unusual temperament. Altogether it is a 
treasure for the collector as well as a gem 
for the nursery. 


E. C. Winterset, lowa, who is familiar with 
the “old guard” of American criticism, 
asks for the best comparatively recent 
works on this subject. 


66 EFINITIONS,” by Henry Seidel 

Canby (Harcourt, Brace), to which 
has just been added “Definitions: Second 
Series” (Harcourt, Brace), seem to me the 
most important additions to American criti- 
cism made in recent years. I find them so 
not only for their judgments, but as a basis 
for study of the methods by which these 
judgments are reached. Harcourt, Brace 
has recently published a collection of es- 
says called “Criticism in America,” which 
sweeps the field, as would be expected from 





contributors as various as Van Wyck Brooks, 
W. C. Brownell, Ernest Boyd, Stuart Sher- 
man, T. S. Eliot, H. L. Mencken, Joel 
Spingarn, and George Woodberry, each of 
whom is represented by a characteristic es- 
say. There is certainly freedom of thought, 
and if one sometimes contradicts another— 
sometimes by name—so they do on the field 
at large. There are distinctive qualities in 
“Some Contemporary Americans,” by Percy 
H. Boynton (University of Chicago), and 
Stuart Sherman’s “Points of View” (Scrib- 
ner), that make them valuable contribu- 
tions to the study of our literature. H. L. 
Mencken’s “Prejudices” has just appeared 
in its fourth volume (Knopf), and 
G. J. Nathan’s “Materia Critica,” the 
eighth of his series (Knopf), is not long 
from the press. H. G., Yonkers, N. Y., 
who asks where to find biographical and 
critical notes of the two last named, will 
find a number listed under their names in a 
useful little book-list and study-help, “Con- 
temporary American Literature,” by Manly 
and Rickert (Harcourt, Brace). 


E. B. C., Nashville, Tenn., asks for books 
to help a man who is about to take up the 
work of an editor. 


6¢EQDITORIALS AND EDITORIAL 
WRITING,” by Robert W. Neal 
(Home Correspondence School, Springfield, 
Mass.), has chapters on the purposes, struc- 
ture and management of the types of ed- 
itorial, many examples, and regular exercises 
for students of journalism, arranged with 
the attention to detail and effectiveness that 
mark the manuals of this enterprise. ‘The 
Editorial,’ by Leon D. Flint (Appleton), 
is a standard work widely used in schools 
of journalism. “Newspaper Editing,” by 
Grant Milnor Hyde (Appleton), sets forth 
the methods of the copy editor. Another 
well-known manual is W. G.° Bleyer’s 
“Newspaper Writing and Editing” (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin). The most recent of the books 
that go into details, the sort of details usu- 
ally left for the novice to pick up, often 
with much difficulty, is George Bastian’s 
“Editing the Day’s News” (Macmillan), a 
highly valuable manual of newspaper pro- 
cedure. It would help anyone, but is pre- 
pared from the standpoint of the metropol- 
itan daily; for the rural press there is a 
special book, “The Country Weekly,” by 
P. C. Bing (Appleton). There are not a 
few books of newspapermen’s experience 
that will be helpful; one that comes read- 
ily to mind is J. D. Heaton’s “The Story 
of a Page” (Harper). “Making a News- 
paper,” by J. L. Given (Holt), shows 
methods of newspaper organization. 


Speaking of the Home Correspondence 
School reminds me that I owe to its secre- 
tary, Wm. B. McCourtie, the reminder that 
I should have included in the list of books 
about the essay recommended on Sept. 13, 
Tanner’s “Essays and Essay Writing” (At- 
lantic Monthly Press), which I should not 
have passed by, for it is one of the most 
lucid and inspiring books on the subject, 
and Upham’s “Typical Forms of English 
Literature” (Oxford University Press), 
which Mr. McCourtie says has the best con- 
densed statement of the history and form of 
the essay that he knows. 





OU ARE A WRITER. Don't you ever 
need help in marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read 
for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I be- 
came consulting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincott, and others, for most of 
whom I have also done expert editing, helping 
authors to make their work selable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, arti- 
cles and verses, and I have 
® special department for 
plays and motion pictures. 


The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 
135 East 58th Street ae 
New York City 


MLDde Ned 


BOOKS AS GIFTS 


For those who live in the City, visit our 
store—the downtown book shop—and see 
the large range of books on display, suit- 
able for gifts. 

For the out-of-town folk, drop us a 
card asking for our Gift Catalog con- 
taining rare books, fine bindings, standard 
sets, books-of-the-day, and bargain books. 


For all! 


Books to suit any purse. 








Beauty of 
the Purple 


“A vivid romance” 
—Chicago News 


By WILLIAM 
STEARNS DAVIS 


“Glowing and fascinat- 
ing—it is doubtful if 
there is any novel that 
can exceed Davis” The 
Beauty of the Purple’ 
in the magnificence 
of its setting, the power 
of its emotional appeal, 
the interest of its nar- 
rative, the essentially 
romantic nature of its 


story.” 


—The Literary Digest 
International Book Review 


“Not to have read ‘The 
Beauty of the Purple’ is to 
have missed something that 
is more than worth while— 
it stirs my blood, kindles a 
new life in me to get hold 
of a book like this.” 


C. H. Trombly in 
St. Paul Daily News 

































“Strong—fascinating—flash- 

ing. An exciting and highly 

interesting romance.” 
—New York Times 






“Most signal achievement 
of its kind.” 
—FPhila. North American 


Sard 
Harker 


A New Novel 


By 
JOHN MASEFIELD 


“John Masefield’s prose 
takes on the rough, jagged 
colors of his poetry—in the 
field of which he seems to 
me the greatest of living 
Englishmen. ‘Sard Harker’ 
abounds with the vigorous 
lurid imagination of the 
sailor. Done with superb 
effrontery and a high talent 
it is an exciting piece of 
reading.” $2.50 
Laurence Stallings in 
The World 





















Lia 





Sard Harker’ is written 
with verve and salt. It has 
the relish for rough life and 
the gusto of Smollett. Life 
has been poured into the 
pages of this book in beauti- 
ful prose, in which Mase- 
field has caught up the clash 
of human passion and the 
loveliness and fierce beauty 
of nature. Mr. Masefield has 
told with remarkable felic- 
ity an exciting and adven- 
turous story against the 
most picturesque setting. It 
is the dream romance told 
as a little epic.” 

—New York Times 





















Ask your dealer to show you these 
books. You will find him interested in 
helping you make the proper selection. 






The Macmillan Company 


New York Chicago 
Dallas 





Atlanta Boston 
San Francisco 


Prices subject to change on publication 
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Here is the most inti- 
mate pen portrait 
yet written of 









“The most dynamic 
American who 
ever lived’’ 


in 


The Letters 
of 
Archie Butt 


EDITED BY 
LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


Living Again in 
Roosevelt’s Days 


In these pages the reader finds himself 
living again the days when Theodore 
Roosevelt’s towering personality di- 
rected the affairs of the nation. 
Through the observing eyes of Butt, 
the great, magnetic, many-sided 
Roosevelt is revealed in a new light. 
One reads of his personal habits, his 
mannerisms, foibles, virtues, his ‘pri- 
vate opinions as to many of his con- 
temporaries, his relationship to the 
members of the famous “Tennis Cab- 
inet,” his never-ending attempts to 
elude the secret service guards, his 
entertainment of educators, prize- 
fighters, diplomats, big game hunters, 
political leaders and jiu-jitsu instruc- 
tors. 


One is transported into the midst of 
Roosevelt family life at Oyster Bay 
and into the very center not only of 
the official but of the more intimate 
social life of Washington. 


Archie Butt’s Letters 
a Heritage 


Dying, as he had lived, a gentleman 
and a soldier, Major Butt was last 
seen on the ill-fated Titanic, with 
coat stripped off, standing beside the 
life boats when the rush for them 
had begun in the last moments of 
frenzy. With a revolver in one hand 
and a belaying pin in the other, he 
stood ready to strike down or shoot 
the first man who should attempt to 
dispute that established law of the 
sea—-“Women and children first!” 
His letters are a real heritage to his 
country. 


At all booksellers 
$5. 


DOUBLEDAY, 
PAGE & CO. 
Garden City, 

New York 

















The Phoenix Nest 


W E find ourselves at liberty to quote 
from a particularly interesting let- 
ter of Muirhead Bone’s, who is, as you 
know, the distinguished British artist whose 
American exhibition of etchings will be 
given this month at Knoedler’s. Mr. Bone’s 
letter concerns the Jacob Epstein bust of 
Conrad. Mr. Bone has bought the only 
bronze cast of this bust so far existing and 
loaned it for exhibition at the Tate Gallery 
in London. He says: 


It is a really great thing. Not the slightly 
dandified French-Ambassador-looking Conrad 
which some people would like, but a really 
noble and pathetic thing which is a deeply in- 
teresting reading of the man. 


It seems that five other bronzes are to be 
cast, and, says Mr. Bone: 

The price is very cheap for a really splen- 
did work of art. I could send good photo- 
graphs : I am trying to persuade the 
National Portrait Gallery to buy a bronze. It 
is really a great chance for somebody, as I 
am convinced these will come to have great 
value financially and historically . . . Of 
course I don’t want to sell my own copy! 
Epstein is a genius. Each of these bronzes 
will cost him about £60 in casting. The 
Epstein bust looks splendid at the Tate. I 
arranged with Conrad to give the sittings and 
Epstein worked hard for twenty-one days at 
Bishopsbourne. So it was no hasty impression. 
Conrad wrote me immediately after Epstein 
had gone that “he has spent 21 days of his 
life looking at me” and said he thought the 
result splendid. It is, of course, Conrad in 
his old age, but L am awfully glad I brought 
the thing off, as we have a work of art of 
immense value now. Epstein writing me the 
other day said—“A curious criticism levelled 
against the bust is that it does not look like 
‘the Conrad whom his friends loved so much’ 
to quote one of the phrases used. Surely my 
idea of Conrad might be as good as anyone 
else’s and in any case I know Conrad’s work 
very well and in it I cannot find the innocuous 
friendly and “pleasant” qualities which his 
friends seem to think represent him; and also 
I had great opportunities for observing and 
knowing the man. 


Mr. Bone adds: 


About the bust photographs, of course photo- 
graphs do not do complete justice to a bronze, 
especially as Epstein means his work to be 
scen from a little distance. At the Tate it 
certainly looks impressive. 

It would certainly seem that for collectors 
of real insight this chance to purchase one 
of the few bronzes of Epstein’s “Conrad” is 
a remarkable opportunity! ——-%-—~ 
Ernest Rhys and Mrs. C. A. Dawson Scott 
have collected ‘23 Stories” as a companion 
volume to their former “Thirty and One 
Stories.” This volume has, however, a 
slightly different purpose, to thrill the 
reader. “The New Terror,” the editors say, 
“is apt to be more psychical, more psycho- 
logical perhaps, than the old. The method 
of the latter is based on Edgar Poe and the 
writers for Blackwood’s Magazine, while 
the former is akin to the Russians, to Solo- 
gub and Chekov.” Among the twenty- 
three authors included are Yeats, T. F. 
Powys, A. E. W. Mason, Thomas Burke, 
Hichens, Morley Roberts, Cutcliffe Hyne, 
Algernon Blackwood, Conan Doyle, de la 
Mare, Somerset Maugham, Masefield and 
W.W. Jacobs. $6 The end of last 
month “Old Cap Collier (Thomas Har- 
baugh) died at the Miami (Ohio) County 
Home at the age of seventy-five. “Old 
Cap” wrote nearly three hundred Indian 
stories, turned out a weekly thriller of from 
50,000 to 70,000 for the Beadle. Dime 
Library, and never revised a manuscript. 
“Old boys” all over the country will mourn 
his. demise. And Robert Frost has gone 


to Michigan as a permanent institution. 
And George Santayana’s “Lucifer or the 
Heavenly Truce: A Theological Tragedy” 
will be brought out by Dunster House, 
Cambridge, in a special edition of great 
splendor. This was originally published 
about twenty-five years ago and is now 
issued after revision by the author with a 
new introductory essay. ‘ 
bert Selde? “The Seven Lively Arts” is 
being used as a textbook in European uni- 
versities. Sydney Howard’s “Three Flights 
Up” is a book of four long short stories 
worth getting hold of. Mr. Howard 
wrote “Bewitched” with Edward Sheldon, 
a delightful play recently on the boards in 
New York and Howard’s own “They Knew 
What They Wanted” will be produced this 
month by the Theatre Guild. Ring Lard- 
ner’s “How to Write Short Stories” is now 
(we cheer!) in its fifth large printing, and 
the Lardners and the Scott Fitzgeralds are 
on the Riviera at Hyeres, France. 
<i In January comes a new Conrad 
book through Little, Brown. It is “Joseph 
Conrad: A Portrait.” By Ford Madox Ford. 
Also G. Jean-Aubry, through whom Con- 
rad’s works are known on the Continent, is 
preparing, with the approval of the execu- 
tors, an authorized collection of Conrad’s 
letters (for Doubleday, Page). Jean-Aubry 
was a close personal friend of Conrad’s 
and will be glad to receive copies of the 
Conrad letters which are in America. He 
should be addressed care of Eric S. Pinker, 
James A. Pinker & Son, Talbot House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, London. 
“The Week-End Book” (Dial) is a joy 
forever, and perfectly fits the pocket. The 
choice’ of poetry is impeccable. The first 
three sections of the book are poetry sec- 
tions, “Great Poems,” ‘Hate Poems,” and 
“State Poems,” they are respectively titled. 
Then comes a section called “The Zoo,” with 
poems on beasts from St. John the Divine 
to Ralph Hodgson. It is followed by a 
section of “Songs” which particularly won 
our heart. Here you find not only “Green 
Grow the Rushes O” and “Bobby Shaftoe,” 
but “One More River,” ‘Massa’s in De 
Cold, Cold Ground,” “And When I.Die,” 
“Go Down, Moses,” ‘Mademoiselle from 
Armentieres” (expurgated), “All God’s 
Chillun,” “The Bells of Hell—” etc. “- 
a genuine singing section, and you can a 
‘aie songs in the back of the book. The 
desire for group singing is here properly 
provided for, and the airs are supplied. 
“Play!” is presented as a conversation in 
which all members of a company suggest 
games, and some of the games suggested 
actually sound like real entertainment. The 
sections on food and entertainment are also 
well thought of. Even the end-papers and 
the book-mark in the book contribute to 
entertainment and practical uses. The book- 
mark inquires “Have you forgotten the cork- 
screw?” “Have you forgotten the salt?” 
The end-papers furnish boards for games. 
And to close, a new magazine 
venture that has our heartiest support 1s 
The Golden Book, the first number of which 
will be out in January, published by the 
Review of Reviews Corporation, with 
Henry Wysham Lanier as editor and Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, Stuart P. Sherman and 
John Cotton Dana as the editorial board. 
Its purpose is to reprint great stories and 
poems of the past. In a day when most 
periodicals overflow with trash it will be a 
relief to see at least one on the news-stands 
that specializes in real literature, for only 
two bits a number. W. R. B. 





Notable STOKES Publications 





EVERYWHERE 


The Memoirs of an Explorer 
By A. HENRY SAVAGE-LANDOR 





trated, boxed, $10.00. 


The great explorer writes the complete story of his amazing experiences in 
every part of the world. As a writer, a noted traveler, and a distinguished 
portrait painter, all doors. were open to him. The. greatest men of every 
land are woven into his extraordinary experiences. 


OLD GLASS 


European and American 
By N. HUDSON MOORE 


Two volumes, fully illus- 








Author of “The Old Clock Book,” etc. 


The most comprehensive book in existence on its subject—a source book 
written to satisfy a real demand among collectors, 
tinguished by its extraordinary number of illustrations, beautifully repro- 


duced. The only book, to our knowledge, that covers American glass. 265 
illustrations. Boxed, $10.00. 
443—4th Ave. FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 


The volume is dis- 














The Children’s 
Week is Here! 


—and Here Are 


Their Best Books: 





ADVENTURES OF 


LUDO 


THE LITTLE GREEN DUCK 
By Jack Roserts 


Printed and bound in Paris, in_brilliang 
colors, and illustrated as no other book op 
the counters, this is the freshest and gayest 
of books for little children. $2.00 


THE DOG - 


THE BROWNIE AND 
THE BRAMBLE PATCH 


By Marcaret AND Mary Baxgr 


A delightful, whimsical fairy tale for lit- 
tle children, and full of irresistible pictures 
in silhouette. You grown-ups will find 
yourselves reading it through before the 
children get it. $2.00 


1a? — 


THE BLACK CATS AND 
THE TINKER’S WIFE 


was the Bakers’ offering last year—a sensa- 
tion then, and as popular now. $2.00 


THE 
DOVE IN 
THE 
BHAGLE'S 
NEST 
By 
CHARLOTTE » 
M. YoncE 
A tale of rob- 
ber barons and 
burgher life in 
the time of Max 
imilian, and one 
of the most pop- 
ular of Miss Yonge’s famous historical 
novels for children. This new edition 18 
beautifully illustrated inp color from paint 


ings by Beatrice Stevens, accurate in co® 
tume and setting. $2. 


THE LITTLE DUKE 


The story of Richard the Fearless, also by 
Charlotte Yonge, and also illustrated by 
Beatrice Stevens. $2.50 


THE HAPPY HEART 
FAMILY By Vircinia Gersox 


A new edition of a humorous and fascinat- 
ing story book, 84x10 inches and _ illu® 
trated in color throughout. $2.00 


TELL ’EM AGAIN TALES 


By Marcurrite Day 


The kind of rhyming stories little children 
love, with amusing pictures in color, 

black, by Louis M. Glackens. 914x10¥% 
inches. $2.00 








At All Booksellers 


211 E.19% St. —— NEW YORK 
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gooD PRICES AT ANDERSON’S 

ELECTIONS from several collections, 
,) including the libraries of Mrs. C. S. 
poker of Seabright, N. J., Marquise Clara 
[anza of this city, and Mrs. Katherine de 
Mattos of London, consisting of standard 

in fine bindings, manuscripts, first edi- 
tons, collected sets of first editions, and in- 
miscellaneous books, ‘were sold 
at the Anderson Galleries October 27 and 
28, 508 lots bringing $28,330.75. For 
goch a mixed lot of miscellaneous material 
the prices generally were good. Lively 
competition is expected as soon as election 
is passed and the more important collections 
ye offered for sale. 

The complete set of letter books of Rob- 
ert Prescott, governor »f Canada and Brit- 
gh general, covering his period of gov- 
emorship from 1796 to'1799, with papers 
of importance before and after these dates, 
26 vols. folio, old half calf and boards, 
1779-1801, brought $850. A Second Folio 
of Shakespeare, an imperfect copy, 1632, 
gid for $375; an extra-illustrated copy of 
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~The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. Hopkins 


Walton’s “Angler,” Pickering edition of 
1836, 2 vols. extended to 20, green levant 
morocco, nearly 4,000 prints, drawings and 
autograph letters inserted, realized $775. 

A few representative lots and the prices 
which they brought were the following: 

Clemens (S. L.). “Writings,” 25 vols., 
8vo, levant morocco, Hartford, 1899-1907, 
autograph edition, $400. 

Conrad (Joseph). ‘Works,’ 19 vols., 
8vo, levant morocco by Stikeman, Garden 
City, 1920-21, Sun Dial edition, $290. 

Conrad. Original manuscript of “Some 
Aspects of the English Titanic Inquiry,” 
44 pp. 4to, in levant case. From the Quinn 
collection. $485. 

Fiske (John). 
levant morocco, Cambridge, 1902. 
de luxe, $225. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). “Writings,” 22 
vols., 8vo, half morocco, Boston, 1900. 
Autograph edition. $275. 

Shelley (P. B.). “Poetical Works,” 3 
vols, 8vo, levant by Zaehnsdorf, Ham- 


“Writings,” 24 vol., 8vo, 


Edition 


mersmith, 1895. Kelmscott Press edition. 
$225. 


Kipling (Rudyard). “Works,” 25 vols., 


8vo, boards, London, 1913-19. Bombay 
edition. $200. 
Lever (Charles). “Novels,” 37  vols., 


8vo, calf, London, n. d. Autograph. edi- 
tion. $325. 

Author’s Club. “Liber Scriptorum,” the 
first book of the Author’s Club, folio, 
morocco, New York, 1893. Edition lim- 
ited to 251 copies. $65. 

Meredith (George). ‘Works,” 39 vols., 
8vo, half levant, Westminster, 1896-1912. 


Constable de luxe edition. $260. 
Robinson (Edwin Arlington). “The 
Children of the Night,” 12mo, vellum, 


Boston, 1897. Rare and first copy to ap- 

pear in the auction room, $240. 
Stevenson (R. L.). A. L. S. 8 pages, n. 

d. and unpublished. A superb letter. $1.75. 


Stevenson. “Works,” 26 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, New York, 1922-1923. Vailima 
edition. $250. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
NOTABLE series of valuable auto- 
graph letters and documents, em- 
bracing six letters by General Washington, 
many of the presidents, generals in the Rev- 


olution, War of 1812 and the Civil War, 
and many others of literary and historical 
interest, will be sold by Stan V. Henkels & 
Son, in Philadelphia, ane 18, 

& Y 


The regular monthly analysis of the de- 
mands for modern first editions as shown 
in desiderata of second hand booksellers 
published in English trade papers for the 
week ending September 20, shows about 
the same general interest as heretofore for 
a long period. The fifteen names at the 
head of the list are Michael Arlen; An- 
thony Trollope, Joseph Conrad, Rudyard 
Kipling, W. H. Hudson, E. M. Forster, W. 
M. Thackeray, Sir J. M. Barrie, John 
Galsworthy, George Gissing, George Bern- 
ard Shaw, R. L. Stevenson, Charles Dickens, 
Hugh Walpole and Oscar Wilde. 

Ss £ 

The Tenth Annual Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Bookplates is now being formed 
by the American Bookplate Society. Every 
bookplate designed during the year 1924 
should be included and the codperation of 
all artists and enthusiasts is requested. All 
prints should bear the artist’s name and ad- 
dress written on the back. Prints should be 
sent to the American Bookplate Society, 17 
Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
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NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COUNTER 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS : 


ATTRACTIONS 


PRINTERS & BINDERS 


Single insertion rate: 4 cents a word 


: WRITERS’ SERVICES 











BARGAIN OFFERS 








BOOK LOVERS, Collectors and Readers in 
general find pleasure in visiting our shop, where 
a clean, well-selected and richly . varied stock 
of books in all branches of Art, Science and 
Literature is offered at reasonable prices. Courte- 
ous and intelligent service. Correspondence so- 
licited. Catalogues issued. Dauber & Pine, 
Inc, 83 Fourth Ave., New York. Telephone 
Stuyvesant 1383. 





EXCHANGE your undesired books for de- 
tired ones. Write for terms. Your book wants 
will be promptly attended to. Brussels Book 
Exchange, 149 Alabama Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





OUT-OF-TOWN BOOK BUYERS SAVE 
MONEY: We quote lowest prices on books— 
Fiction, non-fiction, classics, etc. New or 
“lightly used” stock of three stores to draw 
ftom. Lowest discounts to Libraries and Book 
Clubs. Send your lists. Bargain catalogues 
mailed frequently. ‘‘Seiffer’s” Bronx Bookstore, 
755 Westchester Ave., New York. 





LATEST FICTION AND NON-FICTION— 
98 cents following books, slightly used: Ricey- 
man Steps, Sun Field, Lost Lady, High Place, 
The Hussy, Heirs Apparent, Lengthened Shadow, 
Midlander, Silbermann, The Fog, Colin, Co- 
quette, Conquistador, Waste, Don Juan, Silk, 
The Snob, Country People, Red Sand, Dark 
Swan, Sayonora, Doctor Grasler, Bunk, Jus- 
tice of the Peace, On the Margins, Mortal Coils, 
Mirage, Leap Year Girl, Florentine Dagger, 
Uncanny Stories, Women and Wives, Pitiful 
Wife, Raw Material, etc. Postage 10 cents 
extra Ask for any late book not listed. 
Seiffer’s Bronx Book Store, 755 Westchester 
Avenue, New York. 





RARE EDITIONS 





RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau St., New York, 
dealers in old historical books, Christian Sci- 
ence literature, old laws, autographed letters. 
Catalogues furnished. 








FOR THE BOOK LOVER. Rare books— 
First Editions—Books now out of print. Latest 
catalogue sent on request. C. Gerhardt, 25 West 
42d St., New York. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 

tury, mailed free on application. Howes 
Bookseller, St. Leonards on Sea, England. 








OLD AND RARE BOOKS, first editions, 
collectors? items. “The Book Peddler,” Omaha 
National Bank Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 








100,000 RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
Catalogs free. Aurand’s Book Store, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 





DULAU & CO., Ltd. (established 1792), 34 
35 & 36 Margaret St., London, W. I. Latest 
Catalogues—post free on request. 121, Rare 
° ks in English Literature from a Nobleman’s 
brary. 119, Astoronomy, Dialing, Meteorol- 
°8y, Aviation, Physics, Chemistry, and Mathe- 
matits. “Dulau & Co., Ltd., with whom one 
new associates volumes of especial bibliographi- 
Sal interest."—The New York Times. 
re 

LIVES AND LETTERS, The Theatre, The 
Sets, Bindings, Rarities, are among the 
ets represented in our fall catalogue. N. J. 
























tt & Co., 37 Cornhill, Boston. 


SPECIALISTS 


WE SPECIALIZE in furnishing books for 
fixed monthly or yearly sums to persons any- 
where in the world. Suggestions for reading 
based on individual needs or wishes made with- 
out charge. Circular without. obligation. The 
Arnold Company, Equitable Building, Baltimore, 
Md. 


OLD-TIME SAILING SHIPS, PIRATES, 
VOYAGES, ETC. Send for illustrated circu- 
lars of our publications. Marine Research So- 
ciety, Salem, Mass. 


THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, 
The Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Reli- 
gions, Ancient Civilization, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, and kindred subjects—old, rare and out- 
of-print, new and contemporary. 














LISTS OF RARE LINCOLN items mailed 
on request. M. H. Briggs, 5113 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





COLLECTORS, ATTENTION! I can sup- 
ply original letters, documents or signatures of 
famous men of all nations of the past 400 years. 
These are not copies, nor fac-similes but the 
originals as written by the men themselves. My 
selling lists are published monthly in The Col- 
lector, a journal for autograph collectors, now 
in its 37th year. Sample copy free. Autographs 
bought. Walter R. Benjamin, 154 West 88th 
St., New York City. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 


LATEST FRENCH BOOKS—$%5 cents each, 
postpaid. Rolland, L’Eté-Morand, Lewis et 
Iréne. Escholier, La Nuit. Bordeaux, La Vie 
Est un Sport. Bourget, Coeur Pensif. Proust, 
La Prisonniére, 2 vols. Schoenhof’s, 387 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 


PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


GRAPHIC PRESS, 39 West 8th St., New 
York. High-grade printing at fair prices. 


PERMANENT BINDER to hold 26 copies 
of The Saturday Review, $3.00. Bookbinding 
of every description. Eggeling Bookbindery, 
16 East 13th St., New York. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPTS PERFECTLY TYPED soc 
thousand words, including carbon. Rates for 
criticism, revision, etc.. on demand. Elsa Gid- 
low, 447 West 22d St., New York City. 


SEND TODAY for free sample copy of 
America’s greatest magazine for writers. Filled 
with practical articles by leading authorities. 
Will help you write and sell stories, photoplays, 
songs, etc. Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





























MANUSCRIPT TYPING, TRANSLATIONS. 
Hourly Secretarial Service. Multigraphing. 
Mail Campaigns. Cosmopolitan Correspondence 
Bureau, $0 Union Square. Stuyvesant 7061. 


PLAYS AND ALL OTHER MANUSCRIPTS 
accurately typed. Translations: French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Portuguese. Superior Work, 
Necminal Fees, Rita Nelson, Public Stenogra- 
pher, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York. Penn- 
sylvania 0186. 


LANGUAGES 


GRAMMARS AND DICTIONARIES of 
Oriental languages. Benj. F. Gravely, Martins- 
ville, Va. 











WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM, MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers, $1.94: Chinese, 
French, Spanish. Pronunciation-Tables, 30c. Dic- 
tionaries, $1.98. Languages, 8 West goth St., 


MULTIGRAPHING 


A COMPLETE SERVICE. Our plant is ade- 
quately equipped to take care of all your mail- 
ing requirements. Rate card on application. 
Manhatan Letter Co., Bible House, Astor Place. 
Stuyvesant 2505. 











GENERAL ITEMS 





WRITE TO US for any book you want and 
we will get it for you and cheaply. The Neigh- 
borhood Books Shops, 922 Madison Ave., New 
York. 





THE READER, a Club Bulletin, edited by 
Louise E. Hogan. Mentioned in the Phoenix 
Nest, October 11th, for sale at the F. C. Ste- 
chert Co., 126 East 28th St., and Wanamaker’s 
N. Y. and Philadelphia stores; also through any 
bookstore. 





WHERE CAN I BUY copies of Philadelphia 
Sunday Mercury, published 1871-1889? Chas. 
W. Mears, 1108 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





BOOKS REVIEWED in this issue sent post 
free anywhere. Special attention to kinsprits. 
Greenwich Village Book Shop, 4 Christopher 
St., New York City. Spring 8516. 





DIDN’T YOU KNOW? THE BLUE FAUN 
sends any book reviewed or advertised upon 
receipt of price. Orders $5 or more postpaid. 
Inguiries welcomed. 29 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 


BUIST’S BOOK SEARCH SERVICE will 
find the book you want at the most reasonable 
price. No charge until the book is found. 
David Craig Buist, 7 Elm St., Springfield, Mass. 


THE HIDDEN BOOK SHOP offers new 
books and personal service to downtown New 
York. 74 Broadway—g New St. 











CONDER’S BOOKSTORE, 65 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Apply for catalogue of desirable 
second-hand books. Books also bought. 


WE CAN SUPPLY any book that is adver- 
tised or mentioned in this issue. Ginsburg’s 
Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS. The Holli- 
day Bookshop, 10 West 47th St., New York. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1203 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—OLD DAILY and Weekly News- 
papers, over 40 years old, Leslie’s, N. Y. Daily 
Graphic, Illustrated News, early dailies and 
weeklies of large cities. Old scrap books, 
Godeys, lithographs, etc. Edwin Frost, Plain- 
field, N. J. 





THAT BOOK YOU WANT! We hold enor- 
meus stock, second hand and new; all subjects; 
on approval; rare books; catalogues free, men- 
tion interests; commissions executed. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 





OVERLAND NARRATIVES; the Indians; 
slavery; the Civil War. Catalogues on request. 
The Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 34th St., 
New York. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE of most inter- 
esting books in the world. Dr. French, 2407 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 





CODE BOOKS 


BENSINGER CODES—When it’s Cable- 
Codes you want, remember that Bensinger sells 
them for every purpose! Right in price and 
quality—guaranteed correct. S. R. Bensinger 
Co. (Est. 1887), 17 Whitehall St., New York. 
Cables. Multigraph. Phone: Bowling Green 
6989. 








BOOKS FOR WRITERS 





BENJAMIN HAUSER, 1285 Fifth Ave., 


New York. All books available at Harlem’s 
only modern Bookshop. Popular fiction borrow- 
able. Open evenings, too. 





MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New 
York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom- 
ing of an American intelligentsia and to gather 
and carry the best collection of good books for 
the intellectual reader. 


EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 
Sixth Ave., New York. 








THE VILLAGE BOOK SHELVES, 144 Mac- 
Dougal St., New York, announces that books 
in their circulating library may be ordered by 
telephone or mail and they will be delivered 
promptly by messenger. Call Spring 5886. 





A BINDER for “The Saturday Review”, 
holds a complete year’s issues. Stiff covers, black 
cloth, $1.90 post paid; semi-flexible covers, 
brown Moorish leather finish fabrikoid, $2.50 
post paid. ‘Title gold-stamped on front. The 
H. R. Huntting Co., Inc., Myrick Bldg., 
Springfield, Mass. 





DE LUXE AUTOGRAPHED EDITION, first 
issue of The Saturady Review—$6.25. Orders 
filled as received. Send check with order to 
Ben Boswell, 236 E. 39th St., New York City. 
New York. 





BOOKS FOR WRITERS: And competent 
Editorial Assistance in the Criticism, Revision 
and Publication of their Work. 1001 Places 
to Sell Mauscripts, $2.50; Polti’s 36 Dramatic 
Situations, $1.50; Art of Inventing Characters, 
$2.50; Plotting the Short Story, $1.00; Tech- 
nique of Fiction Writing, $1.75; How to Write 
a Short Story, 65c. Catalogue 25 others. Manu- 


scripts revised, typed, advice as to markets. 
Explanatory leaflets. Correspondence invited. 
James Knapp Reeve (former Editor, The 


Editor), 3 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio. 





OUT-OF-PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects quick- 
ly supplied at lowest cost. We also specialize 
in first editions, rare items, genealogies, maga- 
zines, English books, etc. No charge or obliga- 
tion for this service. Announcements free, 
American Library Service, Dept. 326, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Longacre 10435. 








OUR OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE searches 
without obligation for books, magazines, gene- 
alogies, English publications, special items, ete. 
Items quoted at moderate prices, National Bib- 
liophile Service, 1270 Broadway, New York. 
Pennsylvania 2986. 





“TELL US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gratuitously. 
Ginsburg’s Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, NOVEMBER 15, 1924 

















WILL ROGERS’ 


HE Ziegfeld Follies has for years glorified the American girl—and Will 


be ae ee 


BLACK | ane! conversant with the life 


and spirit of the negro which he 
has been studying since his youth, 
the author has written a series of 
delightful stories of their life in 
which he has incorporated the 
words of the negro “spirituals.” 
A book which should take its place 
alongside of the “Uncle Remus” 

stories in American folk-lore. 
$2.50 net. 

by R. EMMET KENNEDY 

Illustrated by EDWARD L. TINKER 


—, 


a. ~“ 


CAMEOS 


"eA NAKED KING 


by ALBERT ADES, Co-Author of “Goha, the Fool” 


O the names of great European writers who have 

burst upon the world in our generation must 
be added that of Ades, who was acclaimed one 
of the geniuses of the age when Goha, the Fool 
was published last year. $2.00 net. 


HE small number of dis- 
tinguished American 
writers has been increased 
by one .... a styie that 
breathessuperbly. Mr. 
Burke is a discoverer in the 
field of aesthetic engineer- 
ing, a creator of cool and 
lovely designs.”—The New 
York Evening Post. 

$2.50 net. 


THE 

WHITE 

OXEN 
by 


KENNETH BURKE 


FIVE TALES 


by EMILE VERHAEREN 


Illustrated by MMASEREEL 


oo FOR readers who can endure a sterner music, a 

resolute avoidance of the mere affectations of 
the intellect, Verhaeren is now one of the most 
interesting figures in contemporary literature.” 
—Edmund Gosse. The strange, grotesque draw- 
ings of Masereel are perfectly in unison with 
the unique tales of this noted Belgian writer. 


ALBERT 6. Cli 


Rogers. 


A friend of Presidents, Senators and Princes, of jockeys, prize- 


fighters, politicians, Will Rogers has gathered up the threads of our social, moral 


and economic life.. 


With his shrewd wit and the caustic tongue which has won him 


stardom in the theatre, he steps in where editors fear to tread. Each night finds 
some new celebrity in the audience to hear his frank comments on the latest bit of 


news. 
and Common Sense never leave the scene. 


In the super-revue which he has staged in the ILtiTERaTE Dicest, Humor 
His subjects range from President 


Coolidge, Al Smith, Sande, and Dempsey, to chewing gum, soup, and the three 


mile limit. 


From the BONI List, Fall, 


1924 





O WILL ROGERS’ ILLITERATE DIGEST 

O BEGGARS OF LIFE. By Jim Tully 

OC) A NAKED KING. By Albert Ades 

OC GOHA, THE FOOL. By Ades and Josipovici 

O THE WHITE OXEN. By Kenneth Burke 

O ST. ANTHONY and other Stories. By Maupassant 

O) FIVE TALES. By Emile Verhaeren 

O ON BOARD THE MORNING STAR. By Pierre MacOrlan 
() BLACK CAMEOS. By R. Emmet Kennedy 

O THE DRAM SHOP. By Emile Zola 

(0 GERMINAL. By Emile Zola 

0 ONE LITTLE BOY. By Hugh de Selincourt 

O THE ELEVENTH VIRGIN. By Dorothy Day 

0) AGAINST THE GRAIN. By Joris-Karl Huysmans 
OO MR. ANTIPHILOS, SATYR. By. Remy de Gourmont 
O ON STRANGE ALTARS. By Paul Jordan-Smith 

0 CABLES OF COBWEB. By Paul Jordan-Smith 

O CALVARY. By Octave Mirbeau 
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THE cAMERICAN LIBRARY 


The following new titles have just been added 
to the series, started this year, which will include 
eventually most of the books of permanent value 
produced by America: Tue Turn or THE ScREW 

and Tue AspERN Papers 
by Henry James, ($1.50 
each); SeLectep Works 
Ward, 
Other volumes 


by Artemus 
($2.00). 
already published in Tur 

American Liprary are 

Cotumsus’ JouRNAL, 

($3.50) and the first two titles in the complete 
works of Herman Melville and Ambrose Bierce, 
($2.00 each). 











CHAMELEON. By Benjamin de Casseres 

A BASKET OF POSES. By George S. Chappell 
LOVE’S CRUELTY. By Arthur Symons 

THE HAT OF DESTINY. By Mrs. T. P. O’Connor 
BLINDFOLD. By Orrick Johns 

PIRI AND I. By Lawrence Vail 

THE LOVE ROGUE. By Harry Kemp 


NAVARRE SOCIETY LIMITED EDITIONS 
THE DECAMERON OF BOCCACCIO. 
THE MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA. 
DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols. 
THE WORKS OF RABELAIS. 2 vols. 
ROYAL MISTRESSES AND LOVERS 
THE GOLDEN ASS OF APULEIUS 
THE HEPTAMERON OF MARGARET OF NAVARRE. § vols. 
ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE. 5 vols. 
MUSA PROTERVA 
SPECULUM AMANTIS 
THE MEMOIRS OF HARRIETTE WILSON. 2 vols. 
ART PORTFOLIOS—Send for illustrated catalog. 


Send for complete catalog of publications 


oo0q00qodn0 


2 vols. 
2 vols. 


oooooo0oo00o0000 


CHARLES BONI Publisher 


$2.00 net 





Illiterate aes 


by Jim TuLty 


A hobo autobiography 


WHAT DOES WOODSMOKE DO TO You} 
C was more than Jim Tully, a boy of f 
teen but with a poet’s soul and adventurer 
daring already nascent in him, could bear, 
the drudgery of a factory bench Tully es 
as he thought—to the free path of the gi 


tering steel rails leading North. 
rails were a trap! 


But ¢ 


No wonder Rupert Hughes exclaimed, 


is a book of marvelous portraits. 
the American Gorky.” 


Jim Tullyi 
$3.00 ne. 


ST. cANTHONY anv otuer stow 


by GUY De MAUPASSANT 
Translated by LAFCADIO HEARN 


| | ye reidley translations of Maupassant are, @ 
course, the finest to be found in English off 


master. 


This is the first of two volumes 


will contain all of these translations. 


THE 
VIZETELLY 
ZOLA 


$2.00 net 


UBLISHED in Engl 
and immediately suppres 
many years ago, this tr 
lation is now sities of 
the definitive edition of & 
The first two volumes of @ 
twenty to comprise thee 
plete works are now reali 
THE DRAM SHOP ff 
sommoir) and GERM 
$2.00 net 


ON BOARD 
“THE SMORNING STAR” 


by PIERRE Mac ORLAN 


Illustrated by DDARAGNES 
A fantastic adventure tale for sophisti- 


cated people. 


$2.00 net. 


39 West ch f 
29. \Xert Bt St 


yo 





